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BETTER—AND BEST 
EARL MORSE WILBUR 


ERE IS THE PROBLEM with which Unitarians find and will find themselves 
H perpetually challenged: Can we maintain unlimited spiritual freedom and yet re- 
frain from indulging in spiritual license, thereby proving ourselves unworthy to be 
intrusted with the liberty our fathers so hardly won for us? Can we submit to the supremacy 
of reason without suffering it to hold harsh, despotic sway over our emotional life, which also 
has its full right to be, even though reason restrain it from excesses, and direct it in exercise? 
Can we emphasize the primary importance of character over creed without being led into the 
question-begging fallacy that it does not matter what you believe if you only do what is right? 


Can we still be tolerant of views which we do not accept and yet not be indifferent to all 
distinction between truth and error, straight thinking and crooked, right action and wrong? 
Can we eschew narrow and bigoted dogmatism and yet preserve earnestness and zeal for a holy 
cause? Can we enjoy the beatific vision of God in his nearness to us without sacrificing the 
humbler interests and sympathies that keep us in touch with the needs of men? 


Our history is punctuated throughout with the records of those who have fallen short in 
one or more of these aspects. If we too should fall short, the lesson of that history would have 
been lost upon us. 


Better that the spirit be still kept in leading-strings than that it should wander into a far 
country and debauch itself in riotous freedom. Better generous irrationality than flawless 
but heartless rationalism. Better convictions transmitted to us in creeds from- men in the 
past who held great convictions than for us in the present to cherish no convictions at all. 
Better narrow intolerance than shallow indifference. Better zeal with dogmatism than no 
zeal or earnestness at all. Better no vision of God than one which should leave us heedless 
of men. 


And best of all, the rich and fruitful enjoyment of our religious heritage: a complete freedom 
of the spirit, guided by sober and enlightened reason, sympathetic to all who by any other road are 
pressing forward to the light, hallowing our lives and all our world with the sense of the ever-presence 
of God and inspiring us to unwearied effort in promoting his reign among men. 
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Lest We Forget 
NE THING WAS LEFT. UNDONE that 
ought to have been done. While Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot was acknowledging the tribute to his 
twenty years of service as President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Anniversary Week, 
some one ought to have had the wit to fashion words 
and follow him, telling the audience that it was the 
patient and cumulative labor of Dr. Eliot which in 
great measure prepared the church for its new 
mind, its spiritualized comiacy will. 

_«°* To-day the Unitarian Campaign Counnittee has 
the assurance to go boldly to the people, calling 
them to their duty to give generously for the spread 
of our free Christianity. Why? It was not pos- 
sible twenty years ago, even ten years ago. The 
answer is in the unremitting purpose which Dr. 
Eliot has kept in hand. ‘His one task has been to 
get us to work together,—to develop a corporate 
being in the name of our precious faith for the 
world. 

' _ We forget that. We are so close to one another 
in our fellowship, we do not always keep the propor- 
tions. We fail to give proper credit. Methods 
sometimes irk and disagree with us. Differences be- 
come poignant. A sharp word wounds, estranges, 
and hardens the heart. It is true wherever men 
work together. We, especially, are independent, 
self-reliant, in cases highstrung, not easily brook- 
ing even the well-disposed efforts to see the thing 
which works, and then work it! 

Dr. Eliot has always had this fact to reckon with. 
His job is difficult beyond our belief. An organiza- 
tion man before all things, he has gone through ex- 
periences that would rack a saint. He knows what 
work well done is, and he has not been surfeited 
with examples of it in the church. No wonder he 
claimed patience as the chief virtue, if, as he said, 
he had any virtue. 
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But patience is not enough. There must be a 
positive idea in a man to get his cause anywhere. 
Solidarity as an instrumentality for bringing in the 
Kingdom of God is what distinguishes Dr. Eliot’s 
administrative objective. It looks like a coming 
thing, now. The vigorous, spontaneous response 
accorded Mr. Ernest G. Adams in his concentrated 
and two-fisted appeal to the people last week is a 
tribute to the force of Dr. Eliot as much at least 
as to any power working in our communion. Let 
us remember that in gratitude and in truth. It is 
a great thing; and we need more of it to carry us 
on and up to our goal. 


The Modern Missionary 


EBS MODERN MISSIONARY as described by 

Howard 8. Bliss in an article published in the 
Atlantic Monthly only a few days before he died is 
a noble and wise ambassador. He is less Christian 
than his forerunner was, and by that token he is 
more Christian. He is no longer devoted more to 
Christianity than to truth, because, as we are re- 
minded in Coleridge’s aphorism, if it were not so he 
would “love his own sect or church better than 


Christianity, and end by loving himself better than . 


all.” 

The missionary does not sin here. He believes 
“Christ’s message is a definite and distinct mes- 
Sage,” and it is his business to make it the predomi- 
nant thing in his operations, make it prevail as the 
view of the world. But in so doing he knows that 
religion has been revealed to men everywhere, and 
whatever their views, they are to become his com- 
panions and fellow-workers. His mission is to teach 
religion, and to be above all things a co-equal per- 
son with those among whom he lives and labors. 
Such words as “heathen,” “infidel,” “heretic,” “per- 
vert,” are not brotherly words. Even “crusade” is 
acrimonious in the ears of admirable people in 
foreign lands. But “the vocabulary of Jesus, the 
seed, the light, the leaven, the spring, the life, warm 
and win.” 

In sum, the modern missionary actually practises 
the Golden Rule, and carries in his heart the law 
of Christ, Thou shalt love thy neighbor in Armenia, 
China, India, and Egypt, as thyself. In every phase 
of his work the modern missionary proceeds on the 
basis of brotherhood with all men, and instead of 
stressing “questions of theological and metaphysi- 
cal speculation about Christ” he insists upon just 
one thing: “the personal assimilation in the dis- 
ciple’s life of the teaching and of the spirit of 
Jesus.” 


_For us at home Dr. Bliss has certain lessons. For 


example, the old words—“conversion,” “regenera- 
tion,” “surrender,” “consecration”’—he would have 
little use for. They are not vital as they once were. 
He would get at the spiritual thing back of them, 
and in his vocabulary, which Dr. Bliss regards with 
the highest significance, he would rehabilitate the 
noble words “reason,” “rational,” “free-thinking,” 
“natural.” Think of it, from a great missionary 
himself! , 

Throughout his wonderful essay, this master soul 
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and seer speaks in our own tongue of the Unitarian 

household. Not one idea of his but has been famil- 
iar and cherished in our hearts, who, far from being 
cold to foreign missions, have only been unwilling 
to go to distant lands in the old missionary spirit 
which was a denial of and a reproach to the univer- 
sal spirit of Jesus Christ. We have done our part 
somewhat by holding before Christian churches the 
right way. We have been abroad at home. Now 
we may hope to extend our borders. We shall 
never be a real church until we do world-wide work. 


A Man’s Words 


ACK OF EVERY WORD a man uses is an idea, 

and back of the idea is the man’s spirit. The 
religious quality can always be discovered in his 
speech. That accounts for the exceeding power of 
writers and speakers who really have a spiritual 
message. The differences among men are in the 
quality of their spirituality. The emphasis reveals 
the man. We select two brief passages from recent 
speeches of prominent governors. 

One says: “It is of the utmost consequence that 

we ascertain what our relationship one with another 
may be, in our domestic and in our foreign affairs, 
and see that it is administered, and that there is 
obedience to that law on our own part. The other 
means [to maintain peace] is the power to force 
obedience to the law on the part of any who may 
come against us. The two great points of our civ- 
ilization are justice and preparation, obedience to 
law on our part, and the enforcement of that obedi- 
ence on the part of others.” 

The other says: “The safety of this government 
and its institutions rests upon the reasoned and 
devoted loyalty of its people. It does not need for 
its defences a system of intellectual tyranny which, 
in the endeavor to choke error by force, must of 
necessity crush truth as well. The profound sanity 
of the American people has been demonstrated in 
many a crisis, and I, for one, do not believe that 
governmental dictation of what may and may not 
be taught is necessary to achieve a continuance of 
the patriotism of our citizenship and its loyal sup- 
port of the government and its institutions.” 

Which man do you prefer? Which is the better 
statesman? Which uses the better words? Study 
them. Mark the principal ones. 
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A Welcome Return 


N THE PARISH NEWS this week there is an 
item about the formal return of the Community 
Church of New York to the Unitarian household. 
In strict accuracy it might be said it never left the 
free faith. Mr. Holmes made much in words of his 
enterprise, but it was his skilfulness with rhetoric 
rather than a new creation after all. He has never 
been more thoroughly akin to the mother church 
_ than in his heroic desire to keep the denomination 
out of the pit. We want just such stuff of all our 

—_ 2, The sins of any denomination we also 
eprone to. We have our own sectarians, who are 
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more interested in shibboleths, prejudices, getting 
money and spending it, than they are in service to 
the world. 

The most excellent and tenacious members of the 
Community Church are the long-standing Unita- 
rians. In general, truly religious people are of es- 
tablished churchly lineage. Those who have re- 
cently come in from unchurched places have been 
persuaded by the others that the reaffirmation of 
the Unitarian name is more than a convenient ar- 
rangement to make material matters secure. 

We are happy that this sensible step has been 
taken. We are informed Dr. Randall strongly ad- 
vocated it. Certainly the work may go on as 
broadly as ever,—and we think more soundly, more 
truly, more kindly. All we ask is that Mr. Holmes 
somewhat change his irritable and negative attitude 
to the people who make the whole church, and who 
made him to a degree, and give them the same 
ardent devotion that he gave, let us say, to his 
pacifistic friends, who are not perfect, either. Tor 
all his criticisms, he is nowhere better loved than 
he is in the Unitarian Church. 


The New Steward 
HE IDEA OF STEWARDSHIP is all right. 
It is the way it has been interpreted that stirs 


- opposition. The editor of the Churchman quotes 


the following: “Stewards accumulate and hold. 
They are answerable to their consciences and the 
Christian community for the equitable, humane 
use of their holdings.” This he calls the soft inter- 
pretation of stewardship. We agree with him, it 
has not solved one social or industrial problem. 
Indeed, it has postponed the day, and meanwhile 
has reproached the church. 

Stewardship, the real thing, means not the doling 
of one’s goods, however they may be gained, in the 
spirit of ownership; stewardship means a man’s 
control of his talents—which are infinitely more im- , 
portant than his goods—so that he may “reorganize 
the workshops of the world where men may work 
together in peace and good-will.” A man like Mr. 
Gary, a man like Mr. Gompers, knows nothing of 
this sort of stewardship. But just the same it is 
Christian, and only a fool tries to evade it. Weare 
constantly cheating ourselves with all sorts of per- 
versions of the steward gospel. We are trying to 
set at naught the natural law in the human soul. 
But it cannot be done. ; 

A wise steward is to-day a wiser steward than 
the typical Bible example, who dealt benevolently 
but on his own terms with his workers, who were 
clearly his dependents. He gave orders. He ruled. 
To-day we are closer to the real thing than we have 
ever been. The question is not, What can we give? 
which is pure altruism, and utterly impossible. It 
is not, What can we get? which is pure selfishness, 
and absolutely anarchistic. The real question is, 
What can we all do together? which is co-operation, 
and the fulfilling of the law of interdependence. 
This is the law of love, the Golden Rule, the sim- 
plicity which was the power and the glory of Jesus 
Christ. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


O: TWO OUTSTANDING issues the inability of 


the legislative and the executive branches of 
the Government to see eye to eye was demon- 

strated last week, when the President vetoed the joint 
resolution declaring the war at an end and on the same 
day (May 27) the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations voted, 11 to 4, to recommend the rejection of 
the President’s recommendation that he be empowered 
to accept the mandate for Armenia proffered to him 
by the Supreme Council after the San Remo confer- 
ence. The President based his action on the joint 
resolution on the ground that it “would place inef.- 
faceable stain upon the gallantry and honor of the 
United States” and would “establish peace without 
exacting from the German Government any action by 
way of setting right the infinite wrongs it did to the 
people whom it attacked.” The opposition of the Sen- 
ate Committee to the acceptance of the mandate for 
Armenia was prompted, apparently, by the conviction 
that the assumption of that rédle would place the 
United States in difficulties of wide scope because of 
the upheaval under way in the Near East. 
A Shrunken Armenia the Centre 
of a Spreading Conflagration 

Comments by Senators on the President’s message 
asking Congress for authority to accept the mandate 
for Armenia indicated a fearsthat, owing to encroach- 
ments upon the boundaries tentatively determined for 
that country by territorial arrangements among the 
powers, the Armenian people would not be able to 
work out their destiny and achieve a prosperous na- 
tional life. Senator Borah, for instance, pointed out 
that the new state, “stripped” of its most valuable 
territory by the powers, is condemned to play the part 
of a “foundling” among peoples. In addition, the news 
from the Caucasus and from Turkey indicated the de- 
velopment of a concerted movement by Russia and by 
the Turkish nationalists to obliterate the Armenian 
Republic. A significant feature of the news from the 
Near East was the continued advance of Bolshevik 
forces into Armenian territory and into Persia, where 
the British troops were retreating before Bolshevik 
pressure at the moment when the President was urging 
upon Congress the advisability of acceding to the 
wishes of Great Britain, France, and Italy for the 
solution of the Armenian problem through the agency 
of the United States. 
Question of Peace-making 
Precipitated into the Campaign 

It appeared unlikely, at the end of the week, that 
the Knox resolution declaring the war with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary at an end could be carried 
through Congress over the President’s veto. The ex- 
pectation that the controversy between the Senate and 
the Executive over the question of ratification would 
be injected into the coming Presidential campaign was 
justified by events. The desire of the President to go 
before the people as the uncompromising advocate of 
the Treaty of Versailles as it stands has been indicated 
by repeated utterances from the White House. Against 
such a course there have been open protests from sev- 
eral Democrats in the Senate. On the other hand, it 
was equally plain that the Republican leaders were 
fully prepared to take up the challenge formulated 
by the President, on the conviction in the highest 
Republican quarters that public opinion would give 
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strong indorsement to the attitude of the majority in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and of the Senate 
as a whole. 
Department of Justice Accused of 
Russian Secret Police Methods 

An interesting if not disconcerting event of the week 
was the publication on May 27 of serious accusations 
against the Department of Justice, drafted by a com- 
mittee of twelve eminent attorneys-at-law, including 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School. In 
this remarkable document evidence was produced to 
show that Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer’s office 
had not only tolerated but in many instances initiated 
gross violations of the constitutional rights of persons 
accused of extreme radicalism. It was charged, for 
instance, that many persons had been imprisoned with- 
out warrant of law, held incommunicado for long 
periods, and in some instances subjected to violence in 
an endeavor to make them produce evidence sought by 
secret service men; that evidence had been deliberately 
manufactured, that agents provocateur had brought 
about radical meetings in order to make arrests, and 
that the Department had launched a propaganda for 
the purpose of inflaming public feeling against radicals. 
These methods the committee denounced as paralleling 
the most revolting disclosures made of the weapons 
employed by the “third section” under the autocratic 
régime in Russia. 
Price Reduction Going On L - 
Throughout the Country 

There was ample evidence last week that the down- 
ward movement of prices was continuing all along the 
list 6f necessaries of life, with the possible exception 
of food at retail. Under pressure from the banking in- 
terests, including the Federal Reserve Bank, the reduc- 
tions in retail prices were extended to commodities at 
wholesale. The wholesale prices of foods also showed 
some modifications, and it was expected that a down- 
ward revision in retail price-lists would become effec- 
tive this week. Comments by bankers and other finan- 
ciers furnished ground for the belief that the move- 
ment is not attended by danger of a panic, and that 
it will continue for some time to come, with the prob- 
ability that prices will not revert to the high level that 
prevailed at the end of April. 


Committee of Inquiry Condemns 
Author of Amritsar Blood-letting 


Dividing on racial lines, the committee of five Brit- 
ish and three Indian members appointed by the Indian 
government to investigate the conduct of the officials 
involved in the attack with machine-guns on a great 
gathering of natives at Amritsar, in the Punjab, in 
April of last year, agree, in their report, made public 
last week, on one important detail. That detail is that 
General Dyer continued firing at the unarmed gather- 
ing too long. The Indian members also agreed with 
their British colleagues in the finding that the firing 
was justified in the interest of public order. The Lon- 
don press reveals a sharp division of opinion on the 
majority and minority reports, but it is apparent that ~ 
a large body of British public opinion has reached the 
conclusion that the affair came so near to crossing the 
line that separates legitimate military measures from 
a massacre that the hand of General Dyer has written 
a discreditable page into the history of the British Em- 
pire in India. 

Dark Clouds Again Gathering 
Over Anglo-Irish Relations 

Prospects of a peaceful solution of the Irish question 

seemed to recede to the vanishing-point last week. The 
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cable continued to bring news of local disturbances, 
taking chiefly the form of the destruction of govern- 
ment property, such as barracks, court houses, and 
other public buildings, admittedly by Sinn Fein 
agencies. In the meanwhile the movement of British 
troops into Ireland continued. An important develop- 
ment in the situation was the refusal of Irish transport 
workers to unload military supplies from ships or to 
permit the movement of trains bearing such supplies. 


In many instances traffic was paralyzed by this policy » 


of obstruction by Irish labor. Nevertheless the British 
Government continued to augment its forces in Ireland. 
g2T. 


- Brevities 


Mr. Gompers is absurd in this thesis: “The difference 
between a slave and a free man is that the slave must 
work when his master or owner directs and wills. The 
free man may stop his work, and whatever conse- 
quences of suffering that may be involved it is his suf- 
fering and the suffering of no one else.” The labor 
leader here has no social sense at all. He is a poor, 
blind advocate, whose narrowness grows worse as his 
power over industry grows more. “If one suffer, all 
suffer.” Freedom is social obligation. 


The finest tribute we can pay to Bishop John Heyl 
Vincent is this: He set down in this world a place 
called Chautauqua, where, as soon as one entered its 
gates, one was gently but surely ushered into a better 
world. We mean this quite literally, as all Chautau- 
quans will understand. One’s language, one’s thought, 
one’s feeling, one’s fellowship, was a new and finer 
thing. It was—it is—a reminder of the saying, “a 
little bit of heaven.” Any man who can change even 
a small part of this globe into such indisputable and 
immediate benefit is a spiritual genius whose miracu- 
lous power is greater than that required for the heal- 
ing of physical ills. Great spirit, Bishop Vincent! 


What a blessed relief if Christians would be content 
with the doctrine of love as Jesus taught it, “thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ and on this mutual, fifty-fifty basis go 
about without being either hypocrites or impotents. 
For one obvious thing in the world is this: The man 
commonly called a saint has no power in him because 
he does not require the recompense of love for his out- 
giving of love, thus violating God’s law; and another 
obvious thing is the hypocrisy, often involuntary, of 
the man who goes out of church with a doctrine of 
pure altruistic feeling that would wreck his business 
in a month if he carried out the doctrine, which he 
does not attempt. The law of God is a mutual propo- 
sition. 


Simeon Strunsky writes a “finance” letter on the 
deflation in word values. The end is in sight, he says, 
of such things as the following, which have been the 
verbal stock of all of us for a long, long time: “The 
Nation wanted to believe that France was on the verge 

‘of revolution, and so a couple of poilus on a spree be- 
came the van of Revolution. The Times believed that 
Lenine decreed a communism of wives. Mr. Keynes be- 
lieved that Woodrow Wilson was an imbecile in the 

crafty hands of @lémenceau and Lloyd George. Mr. 

‘Viereck believed that Woodrow Wilson sold himself 
to Great Britain in return for the promise of a profes- 


 sorship at Oxford. No village in Siberia was too ob- 
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scure to secure credit for its despatches on the front 
page of the New York dailies.” 


Our rigid and intrepid defender of the ancient faith, 
Dr. D. 8S. Kennedy of the Presbyterian, agrees with 
this paper about the men whom we recently catalogued 
in the Interchurch failure as on the liberal side, as 
against the “evangelical,” and adds, addressing all of 
us as one: “Your God is not our God, your Christ is 
not our Christ, and your Bible is not our Bible. You 
are guided by your consciousness, individual and social. 
We accept the Bible as the inerrant, infallible word of 
God as the only rule of faith and practice. You honor 
Christ as the best man, and cultivate his spirit and 
imitate his purpose. To us Christ is God, and we wor- 
ship him. You regard the cross of Christ as the defeat 
of a good man. We see a complete triumph in the 
cross. The cross is an offence to you, but it is to us 
most precious.” These words are spoken in utmost 
sincerity. That they are archaic, misrepresentative, 
and divisive is also true. What liberal thinks so ig- 
norantly of the cross, for instance? So long as the 
spirit of them prevails, there is work to do first in the 
church itself. Is there not confirmation here of our 
opinion that Christianity is still remote from the uni- 
versal religious status which was the mind of Christ? 


LETTERS totH#t EDITOR 


Send Your Minister to Cambridge 


To the Editor of Tum Curtstrian 

Will you permit me to appeal to the churches to 
ensure the attendance of a large body of our ministers 
at the Harvard Summer School of Theology, July 6 to 
23? Announcement has already been made of the 
very generous invitation of the Laymen’s League to all 
settled ministers of our fellowship in Canada and in 
the States south and west of Pennsylvania. By the 
terms of this invitation the League will pay the tuition 
fee and one-half of the expenses for transportation and 
for board and lodging. Unfortunately many ministers 
cannot afford to accept the invitation even with this 
generous provision. Therefore it is imperative that 
the churches co-operate by providing the other half 
of the money. 

The advantages of the Summer School will be quite 
as valuable to the churches as to the ministers. Three 
weeks of fellowship, instruction, and conference will 
prepare our ministers to go home with new light and 
new enthusiasm. And the churches will get the benefit. 
During Anniversary Week two ministers told me that 
they were eager to attend the School but could not 
afford to do so. Most of the ministers are in exactly 
the same circumstances. 

In the New England and Middle States we have 
about three hundred ministers, and while the Laymen’s 
League has not included them in the special invitation, 
it is obviously desirable that many of them should at- 
tend the School. Cannot local chapters or churches 
supply the necessary funds and give their ministers the 
happy privilege? It will be a fine investment, and a 
fine response to the splendid service which the Lay- 
men’s League is rendering our cause. 

Send your minister to Cambridge in July, and when 
he returns you will have a new minister and a better 
one. Freperick R. GRIFFIN, 

Chairman of the Council of the General Conference. 
\ 
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He Restoreth My Soul 


ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 


To-day I look upon the face of God 

And hear Him speak in universal tongue 
And feel the timelessness of all that lives, 
For Spring has laid her mystic spell on me. 


A softened mood is on the hills and glens ; 

A pensive gray and blue is o’er the sky ; 

The trees are tinged with dainty leaves new-born ; 
Their gentle tints are like unspoken prayer 


Of virgin youth or maid who from the home 
With tender impulse looks abroad on life. 
The limpid air is fraught with harmony 

Of praise as well as loveliness of scene. 


In pliant notes of music-throated birds 

My heart begins to sing and to rejoice. 

Yon dogwood’s petals white are notched with red ; 
Of purity and sacrifice they preach. 


Ye noble trees, that touch my life with love, 
For healing of the nations are your leaves; 
Ye birds of praise, that banish songs of hate, 
Would that all men said matins in your fane! 


O Thou Who ledst by waters still of old, 

And soul of man restored in beauty new, 

I thank Thee that Thy changeless love is here, 
This day of Spring in undiminished power. 


Unitarians Aroused for Their Campaign 


At every session throughout the May Meetings the spirit- 
ual necessities and the substantial requirements 
were the focus of all minds and hearts 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


N THIS STORY and those that follow next week 
Iam going to describe one of the most thrilling and 
forward-looking May Meetings ever held by the Uni- 

tarian body. But first read the opening editorial in 
Tue Reerster last week, concluding with the clarion 
call: “Go on, every one of us; go on together; go on, 
with all our mind and soul and substance, and give 
the world the religion of Love to God and Love to Man.” 

Why did the people say the meetings were con- 
spicuous above the meetings of preceding years? Other 
times the attendance has been as large, the addresses 
as good, the feeling of fellowship as fine, devotion to 
the cause as pronounced. 

One thing will make the meetings this year live in 
the memories of those who attended them. As at no 
other time in its century of existence, some said, the 
Unitarian body stood squarely up on its feet, its head 
erect, its heart directed to an immediate call for help 
such as none but this distressed world can utter. The 
Interchurch World Movement has failed—sad be the 
record. What then? One source of strength remains, 
now,—the Liberal Reserves. Wherever Unitarians 
met,—on the street, in the hotels, at the meetings; 
wherever a message was proclaimed,—from the pulpit, 
the platform, the banquet table, you heard one iterated 


and reiterated sentiment, “We are going to put every 


ounce of our energy, of heart, body, and mind, to do 
our part for the service and salvation of a disaster- 
threatened world.” 

And you heard another thing: “If we are going to 
provide this-means of world salvation, if we are going 
to take the field for this great campaign, we must 
have the sinews of war—we must have $3,000,000.” 
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When two or more Unitarians met together those two 
things were said. May the $3,000,000 be subscribed! 
Unity, hard work, and generosity. 

Now, you who may continue to read the description 
which follows, summon to your imagination the events 
of the week, the renewing of old friendships and the 
forming of new ones, those living, throbbing meetings, 
the quickening of the heart when you looked out over 
those splendid assemblies and said: “I, too, am of 
this line of succession. I, too, am of that glorious faith 
which they say is going to make this a better world.” 


Report of Mr. Cornish’s Important Office 


Tuesday morning, May 25, at ten o’clock, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, the American Unitarian Association . 
was called together for its ninety-fifth annual meeting. 
The Secretary, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, read his report. 
Mr. Cornish said that the Department of Religious 
Education had received added impulse through the ac- 
quisition of new quarters in the Annex at 16 Beacon 
Street, the appointment of Rev. Hugh R. Orr at the 
headquarters in Chicago, and the visits of teachers 
and preachers to various parts of the country. Three 
summer institutes were held. 

In the Department of New Americans, work has been 
done among the Finns, the Norwegians, the Icelanders, 
and the Italians. The work with the Icelandic 
churches in Canada has been particularly encouraging. 

Notwithstanding the excessive cost of printing, the 
summary of the printing department reveals that 
246,000 tracts have been published, 11,000 memorable 
sermons, 14,000 educational bulletins, 7,000 efficiency 
pamphlets, 4,000 social service bulletins, 25,000 copies 
of “Religion for the New Age,” 8,000 copies of the 
International Series, and 22,000 copies of the Post- 
Office Mission Series. The department in addition has 
sent out Word and Work, and published the Sunday- 
school paper, the Beacon. 

The committee on recruiting the ministry has sixty- 
seven candidates on its list. Twenty-seven are possi- 
bilities, ten are probabilities, and twenty-one are actual 
candidates. The publicity work done has affected 
thousands of people. The success of the summer school 
held at Hackley and attended by thirty ministers in- 
duced the Laymen’s League to establish a similar insti- 
tution this summer at Harvard, with a faculty con- 
sisting of the best lecturers obtainable. 

Mrs. Angell’s gift of No. 16 Beacon Street is now 
in use. Its value to the organizations it houses can 
hardly be overestimated, and quite opportunely it has 
relieved the embarrassing congestion at 25 Beacon 
Street. ‘ 

With reference to the Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions, ninety years ago a secretary was appointed to 
have charge of our relations with liberals in other 
countries. Messages-have come to us from the churches 
in India, New Zealand, Egypt, Holland, Iceland, and 
particularly from the groups of Unitarian churches in 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, and Transylvania. 

One very important aspect of our work has been the 
organization in New York City of a committee includ- 
ing Jews, Protestants, and Catholics. This committee 
has been formed to watch over the rights of liberalism 
in countries now undergoing the perils of political 
reconstruction. ve ' 


Mr. Williams Appeals Ardently for the Campaign — 


After stating that the amounts received the past — 
year from friends of the Association amounted to. — 
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$272,000, Mr. Henry M. Williams, the Treasurer, in his 
report, appealed for support of the projected drive. 
It is proposed to subscribe $3,000,000, although the 
sum is not determined. Based on the generosity ex- 
pressed by Unitarians, it is believed it will not be 
difficult to secure the needed funds. The churches have 
not strained themselves. Only nine societies gave 
$1,000 or more for direct work. Only forty-nine gave 
over $250,000; one hundred and twelve gave $100. 
In other words, the last group of churches gave on an 
average “$2 a Sunday. Who questions but that this 
small amount could be many times multiplied ? 


a 


Mr. Simons’s Wise Tactics for Church Building 


Rey. Minot Simons, secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension, said that as he visited the various 
churches he discovered that post-war conditions had 
weakened the weak churches and strengthened the 
stronger ones. He considered that his first obligation 
was to the weaker churches, for why should new 
churches be established before these already in exis- 
tence are set on their feet? He believed in consolidat- 
ing the positions back of the line before moving out 
for new objectives. He drew a contrast between the 
small and struggling church and the well-established 
and powerful one, and made an appeal to the larger 
and going concern to stand by the one that was strug- 
gling for existence. Three thousand dollars invested 
the first year will put a Unitarian church in a city; 
$1,500, $1,000, $500 successively invested the second, 
third, and fourth years will keep it there. Afterward 
it should be self-supporting. 

The time has come, he said, to move out, to share the 
faith we love. Let us establish a Unitarian church 
in every large city in the land* and in every college 
centre. That is the opportunity that challenges us. 


Mr. Adams Declares God’s Purpose 


Ernest G. Adams, vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, and executive chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, electrified the meeting by declaring that he was 
counting on the loyalty and constancy of Unitarians 
to put their church on the map where it belonged. 
“The thing that strikes me,” he continued, “is the 
contrast between the terrific power for good included 
in our faith, and the isolated character of our little 
churches.” We must harness up the power we have 
until we possess a tremendous dynamo of energy, not 
a small affair on the edge of the bank. Then we can 
carry faith and sustenance to all the world. 

One of the features of the meeting was the original 
and effective way Mr. Adams had of getting across 
what he had to say. “We must take off our coats,” 
he said, “and roll up our sleeves. The very purpose 
and plan of God are involved. I’ve been thinking on 
the subject of religion quite hard, and I find that 
generally with people it is a feeling of safety first. 
When we were young and the future life looked far 
off, we didn’t want to be bothered. Later, however, 
we began to wonder if we had better not put a little 
‘life insurance into that thing. But it is not a matter 
of that kind of salvation; it is business to make things 
right now.” 

- He said that the world is seething with unrest 
‘and that one problem, and only one, faces us—our 
- country and the world are growing irreligious. Only 
God with our co-operation can provide salvation for 
it. “The $3,000,000 is already as good as raised,” he 
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declared. “What we want to take for our watchword 
is not ‘give, give, give,’ but ‘PAY, PAY, PAY,’ ” 
The subject was presented at all the meetings. 


Dr. Eliot Has Labored to See This Day 


A resolution was introduced by Sanford Bates ex- 
pressing appreciation of the work of the President of 
the Association, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who this year 
completes twenty years of service in that office. The 
resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

In reply Dr. Eliot said when he was elected he set 
a vision before himself. Due to the co-operation of 
many generous friends the dreams of those days have 
become realities, though much more might have been 
done. But an expression of praise only suggests in- 
sufficiency, though somehow God uses poor tools for 
good tasks. It is due to the generosity and self-for- 
getting labor of all the officers and fellow-laborers 
that the work has been done, 

It is necessary to reiterate the necessity of team-play, 
continued Dr. Eliot; all our fellow-workers emphasize 
that necessity. We do not care to upbuild a sect or to 
run any machine. We wish to make the Unitarian 
body a serviceable body, and we wish to see the day 
when the Unitarian Church of America can really 
swing and work together. That day-is in sight. We 
are not to lose sight of the main purpose; ends are 
more important than means. The real quality that 
is needed is patience, and patience without limit. The 
Association is organized for public service, and it must 
not be considered merely a machine; its object,is ser- 
vice and self-effacing service. 

We are summoned to a new birth. We do not pro- 
pose to stop with holding the ground won, nor do we 
believe in haphazard raids or revivals. The ministry 
must be placed on a self-respecting basis, with ade- 
quate pay and pensions. Church extension must be 
encouraged, not in the strictly sectarian sense, but with 
a view to acquainting the American people with the 
principles of religion, and our interpretation of Chris- 
tianity as a happy way of life. To doubt the possi- 
bility of expansion is to doubt our ability to exist 
at all. He who dares not be great will become even 
smaller than he intended. The officers of the Associa- 
tion do not propose to make religion easy for any one; 
they purpose to make liberalism the entrance to a 
more fervent faith. The best definition of Unitarian- 
ism is, “The Affirmation of God in Human Nature.” 
Our religion is not a doctrine or a mood; it is the 
perpetual fellowship of life and ideals with the In- 
finite Spirit of the Universe. 

Let us go boldly out on this new adventure, that we 
and our children may be heirs of life, not death. 


Four Addresses on Fraternalism 


Four addresses on fraternalism followed the official 
reports. Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Charleston, 8.C., de- 
scribed the manner in which theological prejudice may 
be eliminated by relating a personal instance. He went 
on a fishing trip with a fellow-minister of traditional 
orthodox prejudice. The sea proved a great leveller, 
theological difference was not mentioned. Each be- 
came acquainted with the other as man to man. 

He said that humanity was like a mighty mountain 
range, separated at its peaks but united at its base; 
prejudice may divide us, but the fundamentals unite 
us. In times of peril, in the presence of a common 
need, when we stand looking into each other’s faces, 
difference proves artificial; what counts is kinship— 
the human relation. 
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The race problem is not going to be solved by doc- 
trinal discussion. It is going to be solved when we 
realize that the black men are our brothers. This 
problem is not only a local problem, it is a world 
problem. We must enter into the life of the black 
man. We must listen for the spirit that shall lead us 
into true interpretations. We must learn the meaning 
of the great words “God,” “love,” “brotherhood.” Then 
we shall be able to make the world of man a world of 
friends. 

Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., gave a prac- 
tical illustration of the spirit of fraternalism. He de- 
scribed the remarkable community service of the church 
at Montclair, and the broad fraternal spirit it is show- 
ing in its relations with the other churches of the city. 

“Unitarianism is not an elective or a selective doc- 
trine,” he said; “it is fraternalism. Fraternalism be- 
gins at home,—begins with a personal contribution to 
the church, with a subscription to THz CHRISTIAN 
Reeister. We are making some progress in the prov- 
ince of New Jersey, since we have recently organized 
a North Jersey Conference. We have passed through 
a period of pitiless publicity in which the shortcomings 
of other churches were pointed out. We have passed 
through a period of ‘watchful waiting,—the ‘Barkis 
is willin’’ stage, when other churches met with us 
and we met with other churches. We have passed 
through a period of ‘open covenants openly arrived 
at.” During the recent Interchurch campaign, when 
the. ‘friendly citizens’ were solicited, it appeared that 
about every one in the city belonged to the Unitarian 
Church. Throw open the doors; invite into your church 
every good cause. Make your pulpits cosmopolitan 
platforms. That is fraternalism. It is the joining of 
hands of equals. What is a republic? A republic is 
not a place where I am as good as you. It is a place 
where you are as good as I. That is fraternalism. 

“Fraternalism begins at home; we must love our own 
Unitarian brothers and sisters whom we have seen 
before we can love other faiths and nations whom we 
have not seen, Let us no longer in our stalwart in- 
dependence be satisfied to play a lone hand; let us 
practise world-wide relations of amity.” 

Rey. R. Ernest Akin of Louisville, Ky., spoke on 
enlisting thesaverage man. The average man is not 
antichurch or irreligious. He can be reached when 
the proper methods are employed. Mr. Akin described 
his experience with moving pictures as a method of 
appealing to men and women and to the children. 
He found no trouble in getting large attendance. He 
tried-to eliminate himself. He spoke but seven min- 
utes, on the theory that it was the pictures the people 
had come to see. Later the people were glad to greet 
him. His best service in this particular, he considered, 

was his service to the children. Saturday afternoon 
there was a programme free to the children, and it 
was a programme on the plane of the child’s thought. 
The secret of enlisting the average man is to meet 
him on his own plane, “do the thing and see the thing 
that interests him. 

Mr. Akin will give the readers of THE Rucistrr some 
account of the methods he follows, in an early issue. 

Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Omaha, Neb., told of the 
development of the church in that city. For five years 
the society was without a church and for two years it 
worshipped in an upstairs dance-hall, where on Sunday 
mornings, owing to the negligence of the janitor, the 
congregation found the litter of the Saturday evening 
previous. Sometimes it is a good thing for Christians 
to go without a church building. 

The kind of church that is wanted is a church that 
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dares in conscience to be different, but at the same 
time we have no business differing with other churches. 
We believe we are members of one family. Even in the 
jungle, as Kipling points out, one discovers the law of 
fraternity. Evolution results from co-operation, not 
from competition. Let this fraternalism which already 
exists in nature find a place in the heart of humanity. 


In the South and Among College Students 


Rey. William E. Clark of Memphis, Tenn., described 
his remarks as “Breaking into the South. oe Twelve 
people invited him to come, and guaranteed him a 
salary of $66.75 a month. Out of this amount he con- 
ducted an advertising campaign. Later, when his 
Salary was increased, “he engaged a choir and paid it 
out of his income, because he believed the church 
service required better music. In the South there are 
twenty cities of over fifty thousand inhabitants, in 
each of which a Unitarian church should be established. 
These churches should be built by the side of the road 
where the crowds are passing, and not in a suburban 
community of “retired Christians.” 

Rey. Harold E. B. Speight of Berieles Calif., ad- 
dressed the meeting on methods of reaching the college 
youth of the land. Entering students should not be 
left in doubt relative to the warmth of feeling felt 
for them by the local church. The church is the one 
institution that will keep alive the best and the highest. 

The church cannot compete with the college in the 
matter of comradeship and amusement, but no institu- 
tion except the church offers that most necessary thing 
for young men and women—spiritual aspiration. 

Mr. Speight described a students’ club, by means 
of which his church established relations with a group 
of college students. The club holds Sunday meetings; 
from its membership are recruited ushers for the Sun- 
day morning service and singers for the choir. 

The college students of to-day are the community 
and national leaders of to-morrow. The church must 
be a factor in the training of these young men and 
women. But there is a higher motive; we hope that 
the day is to come when a ‘better community life will 
be here. That day will come only in proportion as 
the leaders now being trained in school and college 
feel the inspirations of a high faith. 
portant duty to the college youth of America, and 
it is our solemn obligation to fulfil it. 

Mr. Speight here outlined a practical method of 
appealing ‘to students; he proposed that secretaries 
be employed and sent throughout the country, and 
that summer conferences be established. Here, he said, 
is a field of unprecedented opportunity for the Uni- 
tarian forward movement. 

The officers and directors were elected as follows: 
President, Samuel A. Eliot. Vice-presidents: (from 
Northern "New England) Henry C. McDougall, Frank- 
ing N-H.; 
Taft, New Haven, Conn. ; 
beh Hiscock, Syracuse, NY: (from Southern States) 
George Soulé, New Orleans, La.; (from Central West) 
John Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; (from Rocky 
Mountain States) Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. ; 
(from Pacific Coast) William H. Carruth, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; (from Dominion of Canada) William H. Alex. 
ander, Edmonton, Canada. Secretary, Louis C. Cor- 
nish. Assistant Secretary, W. Forbes Robertson. 
Treasurer, Henry M. Williams. Directors: Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass.; Sanford Bates, Boston, 
Mass. ; George R. Blinn, Bedford, Mass.; Frederick M. 
Eliot, St. Paul, Minn. ; ; Heermance M. Howard, Brook- 
lyn, N. gag Charles E. "Park, Boston, Mass. 


We have an im- . 


(from Southern New England) William H. 
; (from Middle States) Frank 
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Formal Actions of the 


Mr. Milton T. Garvin presented the re- 
port for the Findings Committee on Tues- 
day, May 24, at the afternoon session of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
the following resolutions were adopted 
and other actions taken :— 


i! 
Tribute to Dr. Eliot 


Resolved, That we, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, extend to Dr. Eliot our 
very earnest thanks for the unfailing and 
zealous performance of the duties of his 
high office during the past twenty years. 
He has held before us a great vision of 
what our liberal churches might accom- 
plish by co-operation. He has labored to 
make this vision fact. He has travelled 
constantly all over the country at no small 
sacrifice and fatigue. He has given him- 
self without stint, unsparingly, to the 
great number of details which our admin- 
istrative work has involved. By inspiring 
the confidence of many friends he has 
built up our endowment and made possible 
our future work. He has taken advantage 
of every opportunity to co-ordinate our ac- 
tivities with those of other fellowships 
and to make our labors further the wel- 
fare of the Nation. Through the recent 
times of great stress he has guided our 
undertakings with patience and foresight 
and wisdom. Through great and unremit- 
ting toil he has never lost sight of spirit- 
ual values, and has sought to make our 
joint undertakings successful. 

Recognizing his own wish that we for- 
bear to cast these resolutions in a more 
personal form, we express to him in this 
public way the thanks of the entire fel- 
lowship for twenty years of hard, effec- 
tive, faithful work® as preacher, writer, 
and as the chief executive of our fellow- 
ship of independent churches. 

Be it further Resolved, That the Asso- 
ciation put on record its determination to 
carry forward in every way possible the 
great co-operative endeavors to which Dr. 
Eliot has devoted these years of service, 
and to which he has persistently urged 
and invited us, and that we pledge our- 
selves anew to the realization of the 
vision of a great, free, and united church 
which shall more and more adequately 
serve God and the Nation. 
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Congratulations to Laymen’s League 


The Association expresses its deep ap- 
preciation of the generosity and disinter- 
ested labor of the men who have initiated, 
maintained, and administered the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and congratulates 
the League. upon its rapid development in 
numbers and influence and upon its poten- 
tial significance. 


3 
The Unitarian Campaign 


The Association endorses the plans and 
purposes of the campaign committee rep- 
resenting our fellowship-at-large and or- 
ganized to develop in our churches the 
courage and confidence, the generous zeal 
and spiritual power, which will secure 
the financial support which our collective 
endeavors require and deserve. The As- 
sociation recommends that the support of 


m the committee and of the contributors to 


— he proposed fund be given primarily to 
"the causes that are of general and perma- 


nent interest in our fellowship. The As- 


sociation rae at the disposal of the com- 
Z 
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mittee the judgment and experience of its 
officers, and pledges to the committee its 
co-operative energies in promoting the 
welfare of our churches and ministers and 
in the advancement of our cause. 
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The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


The Association urges that its officers 
and directors and its commission on the 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
spare no effort to make the occasion an 
opportunity for a fresh proclamation of 
the great ideals of civil and religious lib- 
erty, for a renewed interest in the Pilgrim 
principles of liberty and law, simplicity 
of faith and worship, industrial co-opera- 
tion and popular government, and for an 
appeal of a rebirth for the spirit of daring 
and devotion, service and sacrifice, which 
must again animate the American people 
if they are to meet the pressing problems 
of our day and generation. 
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The British Unitarians 


The Free Churches gathered in this an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Association 
send greetings to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association now assembled in 
London and the assurance that, in spite 
of the clamor of those who would provoke 
enmity and hostility between America and 
Great Britain, the sentiments of affection 
and good-will that unite the Free Churches 
of America to their British fellow-workers 
and which promote sympathy and co-oper- 
ation between the nations, are strong and 
enduring. 
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Irish Home Rule 


Resolved, That this Association, while 
sympathizing with just aspirations for lib- 
erty everywhere, recognizes that the Brit- 
ish people is loyally and liberally trying 
to- solve the difficult problem of Irish 
Home Rule with proper regard for the 
safety of the Empire and with righteous 
consideration for the people of Ireland. 

Resolved further, That this Association 
asks the Congress of the United States 
to take no action which would endanger 
the friendship between Britain and Amer- 
ica, on which rests the world’s chief hope 
of peace. a 


Transylvania 


The Association heartily approves and 
endorses the action of the President in 
reopening communication with the Uni- 
tarians of Hungary, in organizing a re- 
lief commission and .despatching trusted 
representatives to bear the sympathy and 
aid of American Unitarians. to their fel- 
low-Unitarians in Transylvania now in 
distress of mind, body, and estate; and the 
Association calls upon the constituent 
churches to promptly contribute the 
$10,000 needed to make up the $50,000 
needed for the work of the commission. 

Resolwed, That this annual meeting send 
by cable a message of affection and loyal 
co-operation to Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Rey. 
Joel H. Metcalf, and Edward B. Witte, 
the members of the Transylvanian Unit. 


8 
Reconstruction in France 


The Association approves the intention 
of the Directors to send a representative 
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to Europe to investigate and report upon 
the assistance which Americans may af- 
ford to the liberal Protestant churches in 
Belgium and Northern France. 
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The Protection of Religious Minorities 


The Association instructs its representa- 
tives on the Interdenominational Commit- 
tee on the Protection of Religious Minori- 
ties in Europe and upon the Board of 
Directors of the World Alliance for the 
Promotion of International Friendship 
through the Churches to pledge the stead- 
fast support of the Unitarian churches 
to the purposes of those organizations. 


10 
The Hicksite Friends 


Resolwed, That the American Unitarian 
Association, through its Secretary, trans- 
mit to the Hicksite Branch of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends a ‘message of 
fraternal greeting with the wish that the 
liberal Friends and the Unitarians may be 
brought into greater sympathy, co-opera- 
tion, and unity of spirit and endeavor. 
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Prisoners for Religious Convictions 


Resolved, That we send to the President 
of the United States a petition for the 
pardon of those who are suffering punish- 
ment, under wartime legislation, for the 
expression of their religious convictions. 
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The Temperance Cause 


In view of the remarkable results 
already achieved by the WHighteenth 
Amendment,— 

Resolved, That our churches are urged 
to give this great adventure in social 
righteousness and service their loyal sup- 
port, and to co-operate with the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in its efforts for the 
enforcement of the law and the extension 
of its work in the wider fields of publie 
health and character. 


13 
The Cure of Unrest 


The Association renews its affirmation 
that in the practice of the Golden Rule 
will be found the real and final solution of 
the problems of industrial unrest and na- 
tional rivalry. 
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The Pennsylvania Strike Report 


WHEREAS our lack of definite and ac- 
curate information constitutes one of the 
prime obstacles to a just solution of the 
great industrial conflict confronting the 
Nation and the world to-day; and 

WHEREAS a_ special commission ap- 
pointed by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment to investigate the facts of the 
Pennsylvania steel strike completed its 
labor on March 1, and agreed unanimously 
upon its report,—be it therefore 

Resolved, That we congratulate the com- 
mittee upon the completion of its arduous 
labors, and that we await with interest 
the report of their findings. 
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Henry Ford, John Dodge, and a Funeral 


They grew rich in goods; death came, and something hap- 
pened which illustrates a spiritual tragedy and a re- 
ligious necessity, according to Roger W. Babson 


OGER W. BABSON delivered the annual ad- 
R dress Monday morning, May 24, in King’s 
Chapel, before the Ministerial Union. He told 
the ministers that with the power of Niagara Falls 
at their disposal they were like the lone man who 
in the early history of those Falls was satisfied to 
operate nothing but a grist-mill. In the next breath 
he told them to assert themselves. “Hit between the 
eyes, if necessary,” he declared. “You ministers have 
been banged around long enough. Make us laymen 
recognize your rights; make us give you more money 
for the support of your churches and the support of 
yourselves.” The address went direct to the conscience. 
Mr. Babson said that he came from Gloucester, Mass., 
where in the early days the feeling between Congre- 
gationalists and Unitarians was especially pronounced, 
adding that he felt anxious, as a Congregationalist, 
to repairthe damage so far as he was able. He related 
a personal instance during a recent visit to Chicago, 
when a bank president showed him his safety deposit 
vault and described it as the most completely equipped 
in the country. The vault was made as safe as steel 
doors, bolts, and mechanical and electrical contriv- 
ances could make it. Then an elderly gentleman of 
trustful countenance appeared and rented a box. In 
this box he placed his securities, all the property he 
had. The clerk locked it away in the vault and handed 
the key to the old gentleman, who now felt reasonably 
convinced that his property was safe. But what was 
there to prevent that poorly paid, humpbacked clerk 
from constructing a duplicate key and getting posses- 
sion of those securities? The real protection of those 
securities was not the massive locks, it was not the 
steel doors or the electrical contrivances, but ‘the 
honesty of that bank clerk. Do we stop to notice 
whether the signature on a valuable document is real 
or forged? No, we trust the bankers and the clerks 
and the lawyers who helped prepare the document ; yet 
a humble clerk could make that title valueless. The 
real security is not in the banks, the bondhouses, the 
trustees; it is in the personal integrity of that lowly 
clerk. If fifty-one per cent. of our community is 
honest, we are safe; if fifty-one per cent. is dishonest, 
we are not safe. The policemen of Boston do not make 
secure the citizen’s property and protect the person of 
his daughter, but the churches and the ministers. 

Yet no one would be justified, the speaker continued, 
in presenting religion merely as a thing that makes 
us safe. If this is our only appeal for it, we had better 
keep quiet. Religion is not an anesthetic, it is a great 
constructive force. The present stock of coal, wood, 
food, and clothing would be exhausted in a few months. 
If the production of those things should stop, we would 
starve or freeze. 

Before a citizen of Boston begins the construction 
of a building he must get permission from City Hall. 
Of the builders whose names are on file at the Registry 
of Deeds, eighty per cent. are church people, and from 
twenty per cent. to eighty per cent. of all bank deposits 
are held by church people. Of the lists of books in- 
cluded in a certain large library, ninety per cent. were 
written or published by church people. There is a 
real reason for this: about vital religion there is some- 
thing that develops initiative, thrift, and industry. 

Mr. Babson said that he was once asked to study 
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one hundred of the largest industries in the country. 
He found that the men who were operating these in- 
dustries were the men who are making America. He 
looked up the ancestry of those-men and discovered 
that only seventeen saw the inside of a college, only 
five inherited a dollar from their fathers, only six were 
sons of bankers, not many were sons of doctors or 
lawyers or business men. By far the greater per cent. 
of them were the sons of poor farmers and country 
preachers. Because they had a training in thrift, in- 
dustry, and emotion, they were able when the oppor- 
tunity came to develop into captains of industry. The 
church is behind all pioneer movements, all our best 
possessions ; and we make far too little of it, we men- 
tion the fact far too seldom. 

Within the last few days, Mr. Babson continued, 
many inquiries had come to his office relative to the 
meaning of the drastic cutting in the price of commodi- 
ties. People are upset, though it does make a differ- 
ence on which side of the counter a person happens to 
be standing. As never before demand exceeds supply. 
Crashes come.when supply exceeds demand. The 
merchants are getting rid of their stock, but from 
what source are they going to renew their supply? 
Business failures are less in number to-day than at 
any time within the last thirty years, though many 
more industries are in operation. If we are to believe 
the signs of the times, an era of prosperity may con- 
tinue for some time to come. : 


When the spiritual barometer indicates that people — 


are below normal in their religious life, beware of con- 
ditions of depression and disaster, though those con- 
ditions may be camouflaged by extravagance and 
plenty. No one who will study with care the story 
of civilization can possibly fail to discover the inti- 


-mate relation between righteousness and prosperity 


and between unrighteousness and disaster. 

An instance was cited in the relations of John Dodge, 
head of Dodge Brothers’ motor-car industry, and Henry 
Ford. In the early days of automobile manufacture 
in Detroit, John Dodge and Henry Ford were part- 


_hers and intimate friends. A separation followed, and 


the men had no further dealings with each other. The 
other day, John Dodge died in New York City. The 
body was sent home to Detroit. When the body ar- 
rived at the station, much to everybody’s surprise, 
Henry Ford was there to meet it. Three days later, 
alone, he attended the funeral. A friend remarked 
later, “Mr. Ford, do you realize that all Detroit is talk- 
ing about your action in going to John Dodge’s 
funeral ?” 

“Yes, I realize it.” 

“Had you been reconciled ?” 

“No, sir; John Dodge and I had not spoken for fifteen 
years. These are the facts: Twenty years ago, John 
Dodge and I walked the streets of Detroit without a 


cent in our pockets, but we were mighty good friends. ~ 


Both of us prospered. John Dodge, when he died, was 
worth $50,000,000, I am worth many times that, but 
we were not friends. To-day John Dodge is penniless 
again. In time I shall be penniless, also. When that 
day comes I shall want John Dodge once more to be 
my friend.” 

All the wealth, all. the vaults, all the safety boxes 
cannot atone for the loss of friendship. That is what 
we want you preachers to tell us. It is true. Jesus 
knew nothing about safety boxes or mechanical appli- 
ances for the protection of property, and he said noth- 
ing about them, either. His way of making the com- 


munity safe was the giving of a vision of God to the — 


a 


people. 
pi 
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Mr. Babson urged the ministers to compel the lay- 
men to give the large amounts they are fully capable 
of giving. “We are not giving you anywhere near 
what we ought to give and what we are able to give,” 
he said. He quoted figures proving that the amount 
spent on the Pershing campaign on the Mexican border 
would have been sufficient to equip every city in Mexico 
with a complete school system, a modern hospital, an 
agricultural college, and have left an endowment for 
each institution of $750,000. “To be frank with you 
ministers,” he declared, “what success could you ex- 
pect to make of your business if your concern was open 
but two hours a week? You have a first-class article, 
but you have not learned yet how to dispose of it. 
And we church people go to church on Sunday and 
think our obligations have been met. We must take 
a different stand from that; we must put our religion 
into our business. We must hire only workmen who 
are righteous, we must take only money that is hon- 
estly earned, we must sell only goods that are honestly 
made. When you ministers turn your plants into really 
productive agencies, and when we laymen put religion 
-into our business, the troubles that now perplex the 
world will vanish overnight.” 


“Good Society” and Anarchy in Alcohol 


President Charles W. Eliot pleads for the keeping of the 
law of the land in a characteristic address— 
Temperance forces vigorous 


perance Society was held Monday afternoon at 

the Arlington Street Church. At the luncheon 
which preceded the meeting Dr. Charles W, Eliot 
called “good society” to account for interfering with 
the prohibition law. 

He described the testimony of a certain district 
nurse who was sent to a home where the mother was 
about to give birth to a fourth child. The mother 
told the nurse that the child would be the only one 
of the four that would be born above ground, the other 
three having been born in a cellar, because the hus- 
band’s wages had gone for liquor and the family had 
not been able to rent better quarters. She had been 
obliged to steal money from her husband’s pocket 
to buy necessities. He had noticed the children only 
to abuse them; now he took occasion to show them 
affection. 

Dr. Eliot charged certain young women in a near-by 
- section with teaching lawlessness by their countenance 
of intemperate young men at dances. These dances 
were chaperoned by matrons who were silent in the 
presence of the misdemeanor. 

In his opinion the sale of beer and light wine was 
not safe. The law against its sale should be rigidly 
enforced. 

At the business meeting of the Society the following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot; vice-president, Rev. James A. Fairley; secre- 
tary, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge; treasurer, Edward 
J. Rowse. Directors: Rev. H. G. Arnold, Rev. E. RB. 
Shippen, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Rev. W. 8S. Jones, Rev. 
F. W. Holden, Rey. H. C. McDougall, Mr. Edw. P. 
Furber, Rev. W. H. Parker, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
_ Mr. G. R. Ferguson, Rev. E. 8. Wiers, Mrs. George 

_ Whiting, Rev. E. M. Wilbur. 
‘The secretary, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, offered the 
two following resolutions, which were passed: “Re- 
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solved, That the Unitarian Temperance Society, a na- 
tional body, send greeting to His Excellency Calvin 
Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, and express the 
profound gratitude of its members from all parts of 
the United States for his strong defence of the Federal 
Constitution, and condemnation of those who seek to 
annul the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

“Resolved, That the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
a national body, at its annual meeting held in Boston, 
May 24, 1920, respectfully urge delegates to the Re- 
publican Convention to be held at Chicago and the 
Democratic Convention to be held at San Francisco 
to sustain the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and repudiate all efforts to insert anti-prohibition 
planks in the party platforms.” 

President C. R. Eliot outlined some of the activities 
of the society at the public meeting. It has promoted 
a vigorous campaign during the year in behalf of tem- 
perance education and national prohibition. The sec- 
retary was sent to New York and had a share in the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment in that State. 
The Society has urged increased activity, on the ground 
that some years must elapse before the Federal law 
can be adequately enforced, and that enforcement can 
best be secured through education. The directors have 
prepared leaflets for the use of Sunday-school teachers 
and officers. All ministers-received copies of ex-Presi- 
dent Taft’s pamphlet “The Citizen’s Duty under Prohi- 
bition.” A campaign has been undertaken to counter- 
act the brewers’ beer and wine propaganda. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the Society has 
286 contributing members, a fifty-eight per cent. in- 
crease. The average contribution was $4.20 as against 
$1.75 a year ago. The total contribution was four 
and three-fourths times what it was last year. 

Eugene Lyman Fiske, M.D., Medical Director, Life 
Extension Institute, New York City, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he said that the general health pro- 
gramme and the temperance programme were one. 
Shall we be healthy and efficient? is the same question 
as, Shall we support prohibition? Personal liberty does 
not mean the right to do anything we please. The 
trend is to self-indulgenee, though it is but a small 
group of persons who demand rottenness, and not the 
rank and file. The records of life insurance companies 
reveal the fact that the majority of people are ab- 
stainers. 

For centuries the race has experimented with alcohol. 
Not as many as is generally supposed are addicted 
to the drug habit. The man who toys with alcohol is 
never the highest type of citizen, nor the most reliable 
workman. While there are no perfect beings and no 
perfect intellects, the total abstainers are invariably 
higher types and their descendants are higher types. 

With regard to the chief ground for the prohibition 
of alcoholic beverages he said: “The sale of liquor ag- 
gravates misery, physical and mental. Men anyway 
are only making a limited use of their opportunities, 
but they are immeasurably hurt by the poison of drugs. 
Their power of resistance to indolent suggestion is 
lessened; the door of opportunity is closed to them. 
An excessive use of alcohol is relatively limited; it 
is its use in moderation that works the danger., Na- 
tions that use alcohol do not necessarily pass out of 
existence, though it is a fact that the fall of nations 
can be traced: to love of luxury and self-indulgence.” 

Dr. Fiske declared the Red programme draws its 
support from abnormal conditions. America has no 
special dispensation from the Almighty to endure. We 
shall continue to exist only as we struggle and work, 
and now that the self-indulgent hysferia has spread 
to this country, the question of prohibition is more 
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imperative than ever. The medical profession has cast 
its vote unreservedly against the use of alcohol, in view 
of its enervating influence on the human body. Phy- 
sicians find proof enough in the hospitals and at the 
bedsides. Even in France, the land of indulgence, 
during the war the physicians and surgeons cried out 
with a united voice for relief from the destructive 
effects of alcoholic stimulants. . 

The saloon has always been the centre of crime; 
no man whose opinion counts for anything wants the 
saloon back. The anti-prohibitionists declare that 
stimulants are necessary to provide nervous force, 
but the evidence of the healthy, normal life of the sol- 
diers proved the fallacy of that argument. “Let us 
move into action without narcotics, and as free men.” 

Merrill E. Champion, M.D., Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Health, speaking on “Co-operation of 
the Church and the State Department of Health,” as- 
serted that citizens of Massachusetts, if they knew of 
the extensive health work done by the Department, 
would be proud of that organization. Health cannot 
be secured without a normal spiritual life. The first 
great sanitarian of the Bible was Moses. The Levitical 
law contains the clearest interpretation of conserva- 
tion of health, but we have travelled far from that 
law. Our present infant mortality is a reproach to 
civilization. The public cannot be awake or it would 
remedy this condition; it would take the health of 
mothers and infants seriously. We won the war be- 
cause we were fit to fight; now cannot we win the 
peace by becoming physically fit? Malnutrition, too, 
is a serious problem, and it appears in the families 
of the rich as well as in the families of the poor. 

The churches can do a great deal to promote the 
health of the community. Let them have a Health 
Sunday. Let them teach the mothers, the fathers, 
and the children of the congregation the value of well- 
nourished bodies. Let them have tuberculosis classes. 
Let them encourage in the community the support of 
public health nurses. Is not this enlightened Chris- 
tianity? . 

The Department represented by Dr. Champion had 
on exhibition in the parish house various scenes and 
charts describing the best methods of promoting health 
and efficiency. 


Retired Christians Resume Their Business 


Dean Fenn recites the spiritual discoveries of the World 
War, and declares moral principle and religious 
faith will win the peace 


HE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE held a mass meeting 

| Monday evening at Unity House. This organiza- 

tion in the first year of its existence has reached 

a position of commanding influence, not only in the 

Unitarian Church, but in the community life of the 

Nation. It is probably the only organization of its 

kind in the country, and if it continues as it has 

begun, it will become one of the most powerful spiritual 
forces in America. 

That a word of praise and promise is not meaning- 
less must have been evident to the men who were 
present at the remarkable meeting Monday evening. 
From the first selection by the men’s chorus to the 
benediction by Rev. Henry C. McDougall a spirit of 
devotion was evident,—of devotion to the extension 
of the liberal faith, not as an end, but as a means of 
spiritualizing the Nation. The Laymen’s League has 
been organized hot to build up the Unitarian Church 
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and only that; it has been organized to make the Uni- 
tarian Church an effective instrument in the religious 
progress of America. 

Thomas Nelson Perkins of Westwood, Mass., pre- 
sided. In his foreword he said that we have a big 
task on our hands—the reconstruction of a very bad 
situation. Throughout the world there is a disposi- 
tion to be not on the job, and that is not the worst 
aspect of the case. It is not half as bad as the fact 
that so large a portion of the world has lost heart 
and faith. The great task in the League is to put the 
spiritual world on its feet. 

When we have considered all our complaints, it 
remains a fact that America did a remarkable job in 
winning the war. How was that done? It was done 
by the spirit of the United States. Never before, any- 
where, was there expressed such capacity to work to- 
gether. The situation is as dramatic to-day as it was 
then. Every man must take this problem and make it 
his own. This movement of ours must establish a man- 
to-man relation; it must reach the largest possible 
number of people, many of whom are now growing 
up in a community of retired Christians. 

Ernest C. Adams, vice-president of the League, and 
executive chairman of the committee which has the 
Unitarian Campaign in charge, said that we are in 
a state of terrible unrest. The one thing that is want- 
ing is a faith. This League should with determination 
make the men appreciate their duty to God and their 
country. Religion is not a question of security in the 
form of life insurance for the future, but a question 
of making the right thing come to pass now. Uni- 
tarians have a faith that may be summed up in loyalty 
and responsibility to God. 

Mr. Adams explained that as executive chairman 
for the Unitarian Campaign he wanted to feel that 
the men were behind him. He must have been con- 
vinced that they were, in view of the prolonged ap- 
plause with which his address was received. The au- 
dience arose, and in response to the question, “Are 
we behind Mr. Adams in this campaign?” they shouted, 
“We are!” 

The principal address of the evening was delivered 
by William Wallace Fenn, Dean of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. The printed page can convey only a 
fraction of the thrilling inspiration of it. With a 
single yet moving introduction he explained how the 
Christian Church began as a laymen’s league. No one 
of the disciples belonged to the clergy, and Jesus him- 
self was a layman. . 

Christianity is a laymen’s religion. As a country- 
born city dweller returns again and again to his native 
hills, Christianity has gone back to the laymen when 
it wished to recover its original purity and power. 
Of the hundred people brought to Plymouth by the 
Mayflower all were laymen or laywomen. Even Elder 
Brewster was only a governing elder. The covenant 
of the Mayflower was that of a laymen’s league. 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League is one of the results 
of the war,” said Dean Fenn. “Remember our condition 
ten years ago; we were in the religious doldrums, with 
no driving purpose, no cause to enlist our serious pur- 
pose or command our sacrifice. We believed many 
things, but—‘as retired Christians.’ We believed in 
God. We believed in progress—but we did not make 
any. We stood for progress in strict literalness. We 
believed in the church, but we said ‘you’ or ‘they,’ not 
‘we.’ Then the war came. We thought the principles 
we held were held by all men, and we found that justice 
and pity were, not so much forgotten as despised. A 
compelling hand was laid on us and we awoke, 
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“We cannot forget that last hour we spent with our 
son before he left for the camp and the front. Little 
was said, but the tick of the clock sounded like a knell. 
We watched him go; then we returned to the house the 
light of which was gone, and in the gloom of that hour 
and in the gloom of many a subsequent hour we made 
some amazing discoveries. The first thing some of us 
discovered was Jesus. We had admired the Beati- 


tudes, but we had shrunk from the hard sayings: ‘Let. 


the dead go and bury the dead.’ ‘Preach thou the 
kingdom of God.” The ethics of Jesus, we realized, 
was not an interim ethics, but a crisis ethics. Many 
a son left his father in the grip of an incurable dis- 
ease. ‘When duty whispers low— We understood 
the hard sayings. 

“We discovered, also, men. So many of our young 
men seemed soft and lazy, self-indulgent, but they 
showed the old heroic, historic strain in the crisis. In 
the army there were men from the streets and the 
slums as well as from the avenues, and they all touched 
elbows as comrades and brothers. 

“We discovered men, and we made another great 
discovery. Everybody perceives there is among us 
a revival of the idea of immortality. This is due 
not so much to loss as to the infinite worth of human 
nature. This is a moral world in which those moral 
values are preserved. Another great discovery is— 
God. It is perfectly incredible that there should not 
be some power mighty enough to bring order out of 
this chaos, good out of this evil. We were driven back 
to faith in moral power. There is something more 
than that.. In moments of anxiety and apprehension 
we prayed as not before, and we found God as Father. 
There were some who went to war with shouts and 
clamor, but most of us went with bowed heads and 
breaking hearts, and to us there came a genuine re- 
vival of religion. 

“We made still another discovery. The things 
that came to us in those hours were the guiding 
principles our Unitarian Church has been teaching 
from the beginning. In the fervor of feeling those 
sentences of our faith shone out—and so the Lay- 
men’s League was born to perpetuate the noblest 
sentiment of wartime, when the high tide of patriot- 
ism was disclosed. If we have fallen on a period of 
humiliation and disgrace, we will not forget; and, 
lest we forget, the Laymen’s League exists. 

“We will cherish the moral and religious ideals 
taught us in those terrible days. We will bring to 
the consideration of every social question and to all 

_ the complaints of rightfully discontented men not only 
the open mind but the brotherly heart. Knowledge 
will not avail unless applied in the spirit of good- 
will and human brotherliness. The little red school- 
house in the valley and the little white church on the 
hill together will save the people. 

“We should labor and sacrifice not only for sound 
learning but for pure religion. We will not seek to 
persuade our sons to enter the Unitarian ministry, 
but we will not dissuade them. In their choice of a 
profession we will see that the ministry has reason- 
able consideration. 
there did come to us a vision such as never was seen 
before by us,—a vision of a unified world in which 
men and nations live together in mutual respect. 

_ Blurred now, many tell us it was a vain imagining. 
We will not cease from mental fight nor will the 
- sword rust in our hand until this life be fashioned into 
the vision we saw in the hour of peril and pain. Moral 
principle and religious faith won the war; moral prin- 
ciple and religious faith will win the peace.” 
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In the days of horror and gloom. 
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Why Were the Puritans Persecuted? 


They tried to force their will on England, because they 
wanted a free state of free individuals 


T THE PUBLIC MEETING of the Massachusetts 

jae Convention of Congregational Ministers, Mon- 

day morning at King’s Chapel, Rev. Theodore 

D. Bacon spoke for the Unitarians, and Rev. Frederick 

H. Page, D.D., for the Congregationalists. The sub- 

ject for this tercentenary year was, “Why were the 
Puritans Persecuted ?” 

Mr. Bacon declared that the Puritans were not justi- 
fied in attempting to force their -will on the English 
Government. They were seditionists. It may be ob- 
jected that the Puritans were men of conscience, but 
they had no business to have that kind of conscience. 

Following the reign of Henry VIII., which saw a 
break with Rome, three parties developed in England,— 
an intensely Catholic party, an intensely Protestant 
party, and a much larger neutral party which event- 
ually became the Church of England. Elizabeth kept 
England. prosperous while the rest of Europe was in a 
state of devastation and degradation. Elizabeth was 
England’s heroine, and the nation was largely satisfied 
with the religion she gave it. Then the Puritans ap- 
peared with their insistence that a certain kind of 
hat be worn and that the ring should not be employed 
in the marriage ceremony. With their Pharisaical in- 
sistence on the acceptance of minor details they seri- 
ously embarrassed the Government. 

The Puritans were persecuted, but they were perse- 
cuted with a purpose. The Puritans did not wish to 
separate from the Church of England, and they had 
no organization until they came to this country. What 
they wanted was a purified church, a church from 
which every suggestion of popery was eliminated. The 
Pilgrims broke from the Puritans on this ground. They 
felt that they could not in good conscience remain a 
part of the Church of England. The Puritans had the 
right idea, but they presented it in the wrong way. 

Dr. Page compared the enthusiasm in some churches 
to the prayer of a certain minister, “O Lord, if any- 
thing has been done in Thy church to-day, to Thy glory, 
promote it; if anything has been done to encourage a 
spark of .enthusiasm, water that spark.” 

The Pilgrims were enthusiasts, he continued, spirit- 
ual enthusiasts, and they might be material enthusi- 
asts if they. should return to-day and see our bridges, 
railways, and marvels of mechanical devising. 

The message of 1620 to 1920 would say three things: 
It would say: “Remember God and Eternity. Remem- 
ber the Tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues. 
Remember that the abundance of things you possess 
does not mean permanent happiness.” It would say: 
“In the midst of your misery you must honor the free- 
dom of the individual. The most precious things in 
the world are personality and free individuality.” It 
would say: “A free man must live in a free state. He 
must have room to turn around in.” 

It was better for the Pilgrims to have had their losses 
in England and to have come here in 1620. Of course 
they established a state. When was such a free democ- 
racy as theirs ever known to fail? Their state rested 
on the basis of the family, the true foundation of every 
state. When the colonizers were obliged to work four 
days for the company and two for themselves, there 
was a surprising slacking of effort during the four 
days, but the men worked hard enough for themselves 
and their families. It was the Pilgrims who taught 
us the true community, and that there can be no true 
community until there is first a true family. 
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LITERATURE 


_ Aspects of Religion 


Pointed reviews of recent outgivings of some 
well-known tmen—Dr. Gordon on 
Unitarianism 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE IN THE CHANGING 
ORDER? By Albert Parker Fitch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1920. $1. 

Professor Fitch is in a somewhat pessi- 
mistic mood in these pages. A merciless 
and searching analysis of the present 
changing order fills eight of the nine chap- 
ters. All through them runs a strenuous 
and impatient radicalism in every sphere 
of human expression: political, industrial, 
esthetic, religious. The peace settlement 
is all wrong: “the youth appear to have 
died for a tariff, perished for trade-routes 
and harbors.” Millions of Germans, in 
particular, have been handed over to alien 
sovereignty. The pacifists and conscien- 
tious objectors saw more clearly than the 
rest of us. Out of Russia comes the one 
constructive idea, the Soviet régime, which 
“represents a moral protest, a profound 
human revolt, against the exploitation of 
vast numbers of mankind by an imperial- 
istic society.” The Futurists, the music 
of Debussy and the new Russians, the 
vers librists,—these strike the hopeful note 
in the arts. The ethical revolt which 
“repudiates a fixed code of behavior or 
any individual’s undivided responsibility 
for breaking it” is a part of the promise 
of the new world. But all this is sur- 
passed by the ecclesiastical radicalism of 
the book’s later pages. “‘The Church is the 
chief remaining expression of the old order 
of ideas.” As such, it must go. The only 
thing that could save it is a thorough- 
going transformation into something new 
and strange. Although Professor Fitch 
does not directly answer his own question 
in the negative, there is nowhere any in- 
dication that he would answer it in the 
affirmative. The Church, in particular the 
Protestant Church, “is steadily losing 
ground both in the calibre of her ministry 
and in the attendance upon her services. 
She does not speak the language of this 
day and she is gradually ceasing to be 
heard or understood.” Her conception of 
a Father God is outworn; alone consonant 
with the new world-order is the god who 
is “comrade in the struggle of the race.” 
Jesus is likely to retain spiritual mastery, 
but not the Jesus of the churches. ‘The 
leadership of Jesus’ means loyalty to his 
ethical idealism; he serves by revealing 
God in terms of human experience. ‘Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian alike hold to the 
fundamental disparity of God and man and 
submit Jesus to the rigorous test of the 
either-or. ‘The Unitarian party, clinging 
to his humanity, and unable to conceive 
of it as compatible with Deity, solved the 
problem by denying his divinity.” Is it 
possible that Dr. Fitch’s judgment of 
Trinitarianism is so precisely an inversion 
of the truth as his judgment of Unita- 
rianism? This Unitarian view of the 
absolute duality of God and man is a 


myth which is persistently perpetuated. 


by writers supposedly acquainted with the 
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phenomena they discuss; for example, in 
Prof. D. C. Macintosh’s recent work, 
Theology as an Empirical Science. Did 
they never hear or read a Unitarian ser- 
mon or a Unitarian hymn, never by chance 
peep into Channing or Hmerson or Hale 
or Hedge or Crothers, to learn that the 
very centre of the Unitarian affirmation is 
“T and my Father are one’’? 

Slavery fell, Professor Fitch points out, 
“and now Prohibition is upon us”; the 
Roman gladiatorial show is no more and 
duelling is practically extinet. ‘All these 
passed away, and it is neither unreason- 
able nor improbable that the Church may 
pass too.” No, it is only unreasonable and 
improbable that it will pass in accordance 
with any analogy based upon these insti- 
tutions of a kind so fundamentally dis- 
parate. More true is the statement that 
“if the Church perishes” it will be that 
“subtle and corrosive skepticism which 
masquerades under the name of faith and 
orthodoxy” that will be chiefly responsible. 
Dr. Fitch. is an honored clergyman and 
theological teacher in a Protestant com- 
munion which stoutly lays claim to faith 
and orthodoxy, which in his own New 
England is commonly known as “the Ortho- 
dox Church.” His piercing indictment 
cannot safely be ignored by any member 
of that communion or by any loyal church- 
man anywhere, even by those far less 
radical Christians who are called “Unita- 
rian.” There are here profound and sig- 
nificant observations; if.our answer to the 
query of the book’s title is different from 
the author’s, we cannot forget that it is 
the same question we are answering. 

HUMANISM IN New ENGLAND THEOLOGY. By 
George A. Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1920. $1.25. 

Dr. Gordon always thinks well and 
writes well. He thinks with his heart 
as well as with his mind and can always 
be counted on the liberal and generous 
side. His critique of the pestilential type 
of evangelism and of the present “big- 
business” movement among the evangelical 
churches are instances in point. The same 
catholic ‘spirit is evidenced in this brief 
treatment of the decline and fall of the 
“New England” theology. Edwards, Em- 
mons, Hopkins, Taylor, Park: he makes 
us see and reverence their greatness while 
clearly pointing out how in the last analy- 
sis they were all wrong. Generous appre- 
ciation of Unitarians and Universalists 
is here (pace Federal Councils and Inter- 
church Movements), with no apology foi 
an orthodoxy of faith or practice. And 
yet the book begins and culminates in an 
affirmation of its author’s firm Trinita- 
rianism. Dr. Gordon’s favorite social ar- 
gument for the Trinity is too well known 
to need recounting; here it finds charac- 
teristic expression that shows a funda- 
mental lack of comprehension of the Uni- 
tarian position. Where is the truth in the 
ollowing antithesis? “The Individual God 
and the Social God, the Unitarian Deity 
and the Trinitarian Deity. ... For one 
type, the Unitarian, the individual man 
is the instrument of interpretation; for 
the other type, the Trinitarian, man the 
social being is the guide.’ And quite 
amazing is the charge that Unitarians 
have appropriated for their Father-God 
qualities rightly belonging to the Trini- 
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tarian Son-God. This Dr. Gordon amiably 
calls the “weakness of Unitarianism,” but 
it seems to be described as a weakness 
akin to that of the plagiarist, if not of 
the burglar. “The Unitarians ... took 
over into their body of thought, without 
acknowledgment and without reasoned in- 
sight, the heart of Trinitarianism theology ; 
they put into God the Father the content 
of character and pity found in the second 
person of the Trinitarian faith; they gave 
what they had taken, a new name and 
nothing more. . . . This type of theism 
holds, inconsistently as it seems to me, 
that its God is love in his inmost essence, 
that it carries over into its Deity pretty 
much the same moral content that one finds 
in its great rival type. In my judgment 
this moral content does not belong to it” 
(pages 57, 98). Dr. Gordon seems ag- 
grieved that the Unitarians’ God has this 
moral richness, but consoles himself with 
the reflection that it will not remain perma- 
nently a part of Unitarian theism, unless 
the latter undergoes a change. But by 
what conceivable logic must God the 
Father remain a barren, loveless being, 
unless decked out with borrowed moral 
qualities natively the possession of God 
the Son? The theism most seriously ar- 
raigned in this criticism is that of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who assuredly found in the 
God he called Father all the treasures 
of love and goodness that religious experi- 
ence can make its own, and hardly 
dreamed of borrowing from himself that 
“character and pity” needed to supply a 
painful lack in the first and only person 
in his Godhead. Here Dr. Gordon falls 
nto the worst fault for which he condemns 
Edwards and his successors, lack of touch 
with the reality of religious experience. 
Aside from this aberration, the book is 
informing and stimulating and has much 
for which every reader will be grateful. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN Creeps. By Hdward 
Carpenter. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 1920. 

This is one of those works of popular 
mythology now so common, the main pur- 
pose of which is to show that Christianity 
is simply a re-hash of earlier religious 
conceptions and usages. Collecting a vast 
apparatus of cult-material and -folk-lore, 
from sources not scientifically examined, 
superficial and commonly misleading, 
parallels are drawn between these data 
and items accredited to Christianity. This 
generally means misunderstanding or mis- 
representing the Christian material, as 
well as much of the ethnic material. Such 
parallels as actually exist are to legendary 
accretions and interpretations of the Gos- 
pel narratives rather than to the Gospels 
themselves. But Carpenter is inclined to 
believe that Jesus himself never existed, 
and any late floating bit of dogmatic 
fancy is as good for his purpose as the 
earliest synoptic statements. And of 
course the great body of synoptic material, 
unrelated to the mythical hypothesis, is 
ignored altogether. Much is made of the 
Virgin Birth (obscurely mentioned in one 
document of the New Testament), of 
Jesus’ birth in a cave (nowhere hinted 
at in the New Testament), of the empty 
coffin (!) and similar items. But of the 
Sermon on the Mount we are only told 
(p. 218) that it “is well known to be a col- 
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lection of sayings from pre-Christian writ- 
ings, including the Psalms, Isaiah, Ecclesi- 
asticus, the Secrets of Enoch, the Shemone- 
hesreh, and others.” The man who can 
so write has no business to be writing of 
these things at all. The great and valu- 
able science of the Comparative Study of 
Religions suffers immeasurably from such 
work as this. Mr. Carpenter’s preoccu- 
pation with sex is a blemish on this book 
as on his others; Freudianism is a folly 
in psychology, it is a scandal in religion. 
Mr. Carpenter would better not know so 
many things than to know so many things 
that aren’t so. This is a work which 
not to have written would reflect credit 
on any responsible scholar. 


Tup RoaD To UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcuns. By Charles W. Eliot. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 1920. $1 net. 

This is the first lecture delivered on the 
Arthur Emmons Pearson Foundation for 
furthering “the advancement of mutual 
understanding and helpfulness between the 
people of all denominations and creeds.” 
The lecture certainly is a noteworthy 
contribution to that end, and in its printed 
form ought to have a wide and influential 
circulation. In these days the concept of 
Christian union is in the foreground of 
Christian consciousness, and many plans, 
often singularly short-sighted and futile, 
are proposed. A minimum of common 
degma, of common rite, of common organ- 
ization, and the miracle will be wrought. 
Far wiser is Dr. Eliot, who knows that 
only unity in spirit can make unity of 
fellowship, and that unity of spirit can 
coexist with divergences of opinion, form, 
and usage. A covenanted unity of pur- 
pose is possible where common submission 
to a rule can never be attained; and the 
unity which is alone possible is the unity 
which is alone desirable. 


Tum PRIMARY WORKBR AND WoRK. By 
Marion Thomas. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 1920. 75 cents net. 

An excellent little manual, pedagogically 
and humanly sound, for the primary in- 
struction in the Sunday-school. The con- 
ereteness of its method, clearness of its 
expression, richness of its illustrative ma- 
terial, make it of unusual value. One more 
evidence that the churches are taking 
religious education in earnest. 


Doctrinn or Farra. By 
James Hastings. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sonsy 1919. $4. 

This is the second volume of a series 
on The Great Christian Doctrines, edited 
by that indefatigable encyclopedist James 
Hastings. Like all his work, it is amaz- 
ingly well done,—amazing in its scope, its 

high quality, its richness, its fine judg- 
ment, its evidence of enormous labor. It 
is an inexhaustible mine of material on 
Faith, under every aspect (there are eigh- 
teen main chapter-headings, with subdi- 
visions). Thus under “Degrees of Faith” 
we have “1. Little Faith” and “2. Great 
Faith.” The substance of the book is made 
up of quotations from hundreds of writers 
on the great theme, the editor’s contribu- 
tion being made in connective material that 
weaves them all into a coherent whole, and 
gives them their proper setting in a lucid 

exposition of the whole matter. A quarry 
for preachers ; a text-book for the young 
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theologian; a service to every Christian 
student; a great piece of work even for 
James Hastings to produce. 

INSPIRATION FoR DaAiLy Living S®LECTED 
FROM THE WRITINGS or Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Edited by O. BE. P. 8S. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 1919. $1.50. e 

To two generations Lyman Abbott has 
been an inspiring teacher. He has been 
a growing and active mind, with nothing 
of the reactionary in his soul, and every 
year has seen him farther on in the quest 
for truth. He has had a rare gift of 
putting into clear and expressive form 
the truth as it came to him, and has been 
a great force in the liberalizing and 
sweetening of Christian thought in Evan- 
gelical circles. ‘Through his books, and 
more particularly through the Outlook, he 
reached and helped many thousands of 
earnest and inquiring spirits. Mrs. Phelps 
Stokes has done a service in collecting 
three hundred and sixty-five of his best 
utterances in this year-book of unusual 
significance and value. 

Nrew THOUGHTS ON AN OLD Book. By William 
A. Brown. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
1920. $1 net. 

The author is a foreign missionary (“to 
the Pampangans’) who writes pictur- 
esquely to demonstrate the very true thesis, 
“Ror every ‘jot and tittle’ of the Christian 
Scriptures the world is in debt entirely to 
the foreign missionary enterprise.” This 
is illustrated primarily from the New 
Testament, the authorship and occasion of 
each writing being presented in turn, with 
a good deal of homiletie effectiveness. The 
conclusions are those of tradition, except 
that Hebrews is not ascribed to Paul, and 
there is a tendency to accept extra-canoni- 
cal legend concerning apostolic careers and 
martyrdoms. At one point there seems a 
light confusion between James the brother 
of Jesus and James the brother of John. 
The book is for conservative, uncritical 
readers, who have or need to have an in- 
terest in foreign missions. 

MISSIONARY Moran. By George A. Miller. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 1920. 
$1 net. 

A book of good sense, good psychology, 
and good religion. “Centenaries and New 
Eras and Jubilees and Celebrations and 
World Programs and Interchurch pro- 
jects are all about us... The under- 
lying problem is that of finding enough 
undefeatable men to go out and translate 
the great plans into living actualities.” 
It is a tragedy that any missionary, hom 
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or foreign, should enter upon his work 
without appropriating such counsel as 
this little book gives; a missionary of the 
type here described has almost limitless 
possibilities of service, human and divine. 
Every pastor and divinity student can 
profit greatly from these pages. 


By J. W. Mahood. New York: 
1920. 75 cents 


MEN OF FIRE. 
The Methodist Book Concern. 
net. 

Stirring evangelistic discourses on the 
spiritual significance of fire. Untouched 
by the modern critical spirit or by any 
liberalism of religious attitude, they have 
the glow and fervor and homiletic power 
of Methodism at its greatest effectiveness. 
Preachers of any stripe may find excellent 
pulpit illustrations scattered through these 
fourteen burning sermons. 

Hear Ye Him. By Charles 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
$1 net. : 

More good Methodist sermons. Brief, 
direct, based on the old theology and the 
old Bible, but with the vital message of 
the ever-new, ever-true religion. 


Nelson Pace. 
1920. 


Tue TEACHING OF THE QuRr’AN. By H. U. 
Weitbrecht Stanton. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 1919. 7 shillings 
net. 

Here we have, from the pen of a compe- 
tent scholar, a succinct account of Moham- 
medan theology, as documented in the 
Koran. It is presented systematically and 
dispassionately, without comment or criti- 
cism. The Koran itself is not easy reading 
for the average Christian, and we have 
hitherto lacked a thoroughly scientific ex- 
position of the religious ideas which un- 
derlie it. Dr. Stanton’s book is technical . 
enough for the scholar and readable 
enough for the layman; he has’ rendered 
a service to all who wish to understand 
one of the world’s great religious move- 
ments. 
eee 
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The Great Day 


DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


I feel so tingly through and through, 
I can’t begin to play; 

I couldn’t add up two and two, 
Because it’s Circus Day! 


I mean to buy a red balloon— 
Good-bye! I’m on my way! 
But don’t expect me back too 

Hurrah for Circus Day! 


s00n, 


When Alice Mary Ran Away 


MARY WELLS 


This is the true story of what happened 
when Alice Mary ran away. It never 
would have happened if the grocer’s boy 
had not left the garden gate unlatched 
but then so many things would never 
have happened if— 

Alice Mary and her little fox terrier 
Spottie were in the garden. - Alice Mary 
was sitting on the rustic seat by the 
bird-bath and Spottie was lying at her 
feet. They were waiting for father to 
come for supper. Alice Mary had on a 
fresh white dress, her socks with blue 
tops, and her new brown sandals. Spottie 
eyed her wistfully, with an occasional 
wag of his stumpy tail. He knew that 
little girls in fresh white frocks are not 
to be played with like little girls in ging- 
ham. 

Alice Mary, meeting that wistful gaze, 
sighed, then her face brightened. 

“Bime-by it will be to-morrow, Spottie,” 
she said ecomfortingly. 

For a time she watched a fat robin who 
was balancing himself on the edge of the 


bird-bowl, trying to decide whether or not. 
After a time he flew. 
away. Then Alice Mary went around the 
house to see if she could catch a glimpse: 
of old Mr. Toad who lived under the lark-: 
Spottie went too. 
He liked to poke Mr. Toad with his paw: 
and make him jump. But Mr. Toad had 


he wanted a bath. 


spurs and ’sturtiums. 


evidently gone visiting, for he was no- 
where to be found. 

It was then that Alice Mary discovere¢é 
that the gate was unlatched.’ An idea 
came to her. She and Spottie would go to 
the corner to meet father. Now Alice 
Mary was not supposed to go outside the 
garden unless some grown-up was with her 
or unless she had asked permission, but 
little girls three, going on four, sometimes 
forget. Indeed, older people than they do 
not always remember. : 

Once outside on the cool, shady street, 
Alice Mary went down the hill, hippity- 
hop, with Spottie frisking gayly behind. 
When they reached the big church on the 
corner they stopped. A trolley-car whizzed 
by on its way to Saltillo; several auto- 
mobiles turned up Elm Street; people 
passed to and fro, but father was not in 
sight. After a time Alice Mary grew tired 
of waiting. 

“Let’s go on to father’s office, Spottie,” 
she said. 

On they went over the large canal, past 
the Red Mill and the Marble Shop to the 
river bridge. Here they ‘stopped to see 
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the cool green water sliding over the dam, 
while above, a little steam launch chugged 
upstream with its cheerful “putter, putter.” 

On Hlm Street it had been cool and 
pleasant, but there were no trees on Main 
Street, and the afternoon was warm. As 
the two trudged on, Alice Mary’s sturdy 
little legs began to move more slowly. 

“It’s a long way to father’s office, 
Spottie,” she said, ‘‘and it’s pretty hot.” 

Spottie wagged his tail in agreement. 

Just on the other side of the river 
bridge they came to Mr. Jimmie Allen’s 
hardware store. From the dusty street 
the interior looked delightfully cool and 
pleasant to tired little Alice Mary. She 
and Mr. Jimmie were great friends. 

“T think Mr. Jimmie would like to see 
us, Spottie,” she said. “Let’s go in.” 

No one was in the front part of the 
store, but a cheerful whistle came from 
the back room where Mr. Jimmie and 
his clerk, Job Harris, were busy. Alice 
Mary and Spottie walked down the store, 
past cases of seeds, rows of tools, and 
shelves of kitchenware till they came to 
the stoves. One big kitchen range stood 
with its door wide open. As Alice Mary saw 
this, a mischievous idea popped into her 
curly head. She looked quickly around, 
—then, white dress and all, she crawled 
into the oven and pulled the door partly 
shut. How surprised Mr. Jimmie would 
be when she put her head out and said, 
“Boo!” 

Alice Mary was so tired with her long 


walk that she shut her eyes for just a min- | 


ute and what do you think happened? She 
fell asleep right there in the oven. 
really and truly did. When after a time 
Mr. Jimmie and the clerk came in from 
the back room, she did not put her 
head out of the door and say, “Boo.” 
She slept on, but Spottie by the big 
range was wide awake. 

“Why, here’s Spottie Jarvis,” said Mr. 
Jimmie. “Come on, old fellow; it’s time 
to shut up shop,” and Mr. Jimmie reached 
up for his coat and hat behind the desk. 

But Spottie did not come on. He lay 
down by the big range and refused to stir. 

“Can’t leave you here, doggie. What 
would Alice Mary say?” 

Spottie whined and looked beseechingly 
at Mr. Jimmie, who had finally to pick 
him up and carry him outside by main 
force. 

“Beats all what makes that pup act 
so queerly,” he said to Job Harris as he 
locked the door. 

“Oh, probably he smelled a rat,” said 
Job, carelessly. “He'll come trotting 
along presently.” 

Job Harris was mistaken. Spottie did 
not come trotting along. Imstead, he 
remained on guard in front of the hard- 
ware store. The afternoon had been 
warm, and now in the west, clouds began 
to gather and spread over the sky. There 
came a rumble of thunder. 

It may have been the thunder or it may 
have been the hardness of her oven bed, 
but at any rate Alice Mary opened her 
eyes. She thrust out one sandalled foot 
and the oven door swung back with a 
bang. For a moment Alice Mary could 
not think where she was, then suddenly 
it all came to her. She slipped out of 
the oven onto the floor. 


She | 


It was quite! 
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dark in the hardware shop, with mysteri- 
ous, wide-spreading shadows. Alice Mary’s 
heart beat fast. Her lip trembled, and 
a big tear rolled down her cheek. 

°“I want my mother,’ said Alice Mary. 

A flash of lightning lit up the hardware 
store for a moment—then darkness again, 
with a swish of rain on the big front 
windows. Alice Mary sat on the floor, 
a frightened little girl, sobbing softly. 
All of a sudden, above the patter of the 
summer rain, she heard a familiar little 
bark. She stopped crying, to listen. 
Again it came. 

“Tm right here, 
seemed to say. 

“It’s Spottie,” cried Alice Mary. 
my Spottie.” 

She got up and began to tiptoe cau- 
tiously to the door. Somehow in the 
darkness it seemed as if she must tiptoe. 
She put her little cheek close to the door, 
feeling strangely comforted. 

“Somebody’ll come, Spottie,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, little mistress,’ answered 
Spottie. At least Alice Mary knew that 
was what the two little barks meant. 

And somebody did come. Alice Mary’s 
father, frantically searching the neigh- 
borhood, had chanced upon Mr. Jimmie 
Allen. When he heard that Alice Mary 
was lost and that Spottie, too, had dis- 
appeared, Mr. Jimmie remembered the 
little dog’s strange actions that after- 
noon. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “Do you sup- 
pose’— Then, “Anyway, it’s worth try- 
ing,” and without stopping for a hat, Mr. 
Jimmie started on a run for the hard- 
/ware shop, with Alice Mary’s father at 
his side. 

The two men were quite out of breath 
when they reached the store, and both 
were drenched, for in their anxiety 
neither had thought of an umbrella. 
Sure enough, there on the threshold was 
the little fox terrier, who began to leap 
joyfully about Alice Mary’s father. 

Mr. Jimmie put the key into the door, 
pushed the door open, turned on the elec- 

tric light, all in a wink. There was 
Alice Mary!—though father said he 
wasn’t sure at first. Her white dress was 
rumpled and soiled from the oven, and 
her face was black, with little streaks 
of white where the tears had washed 
furrows. But Alice Mary was sure that 
it was father! In a moment the dirty 
little figure was dlasped tightly in 
father’s arms and the dirty little cheek 
was pressed close to his, while Alice 
Mary sobbed out her story. 

“Spottie and I came to meet you, 
Daddy—and we stopped just a minute to 


little mistress,” it 


“Tis 


see Mr. Jimmie, and I climbed into the. 


oven to s’prise him. I was going to put 
my head out and say ‘Boo!’ only I guess 
I went to sleep.” 

Mr. Jimmie looked at the open door of 
the big range. “Climbed into the oven! 
Well, you've certainly surprised me, 
young lady. If it hadn’t been for Spottie 
now,—eh, doggie?” 

Mr. Jimmie stooped to pat the little 
fox-terrier, who was leaping up, trying 
to reach Alice Mary’s hand. i 

“He stayed right here,’ said Alice 
Mary, ‘only he was on the other side of 
the door.” 
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“He tried hard enough to be on this 
‘side, I can testify to that,” said Mr. 
Jimmie, laughing. Then he went to the 
telephone to call up Alice Mary’s anxious 
mother. 

“Next time, Alice Mary”— began father, 
gravely. 

“Next time,” said Alice Mary, earnestly, 
‘next time, Daddy, we're going to stay 
right in the garden,” and she held father 
still more tightly. 

Then they all started home, father 
earrying Alice Mary, and Mr. Jimmie 
and Spottie walking on either side. Alice 
Mary’s curly head began to nod. 

“T want my mother,” she said sleepily,; 
“and I want my supper.” 

“So do I,” barked Spottie. 

At Alice Mary’s gate, Mr. Jimmie 
peeped over father’s shoulder at Alice 
Mary. He lifted a curl. 

“Boo!” said Mr. Jimmie. 

But Alice Mary was fast asleep. 


The Brook’s 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Come, little Brook,” called the Guide. 
“Come I will show you the way.” 

“But,” answered the Brook, “I like to 
stay here. I love my birch-tree friend and 
my blue violet friends and the sparrow 
who sings to me.” 

In the home where baby Brook bubbled 
up through white sand into the tiny pool 
of a spring stood a birch-tree with silvery 
bark and shining green leaves that danced 
and gleamed in the sunshine; in the tree 
lived the sparrow who sang often his sweet 
little songs, and in the velvety moss below 
the tree grew blue violets. 

But the Guide spoke again: 
Brook, you are not to stay here. Brooks 
are made to go always on and on. You 
will see other flowers and hear other 
songs; and who knows but that some day 
you yourself will learn to sing?’ 

Cheerfully little Brook obeyed the good 
Guide and slipped away under tall shading 
grasses to see new trees which bent over 
it and stretched their roots to drink the 
sweet running water. There were black 
alders that worked all summer to make 
glossy coral-red berries for Christmas 
cheer, and button-bushes with dainty balls 
of many tiny green-white flowers, and 
clethra with waxen blossoms of wonderful 
sweet fragrance. The Brook loved all and 
wished to linger with the flowering trees, 
but the Guide still called: “Come, little 
Brook, on and on! There are other trees 
and other flowers.” 

Next, the Brook slipped silently down 
a gently sloping bed of moss and came to 
new flowers growing on the banks,—wee, 
violet-veined white violets and wood- 
anemones with drooping rose-flushed bells. 
With these flowers the Brook wished to 
-jinger, but when the Guide called, “On 
and on!’ Brook obeyed, and ran on over 


Singing-Lesson 


“No, little 


yellow sand through a wood of tall shad- 


ing trees through which gentle breezes 
sang softly. 

In the trees lived many birds who came 
to bathe in the clear brook-water and to 
sip it delicately with their slender beaks; 
the golden-breasted oriole came with joy- 
ous bursts of song, the splendid scarlet 
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tanagers came, the yellow-breasted mea- 
dow-larks from nests in near-by fields of 
clover and buttercups, and the bobolinks 
with their merry silvery song. 

The Brook loved them all. But the 
Guide still called, “Come, on and on, my 
Brook!” 

“Q good Guide,’ begged the Brook, 
“may I not stay here? For here surely I 
should learn songs from breezes and birds.” 

“On and on, little Brook !” replied the 
Guide. 

The Brook ran on, 
bed and the waving 


away from its mossy 
grass into a strange 


place. Before it were great boulders, 
broad stone ledges, and sharp, jagged 
rocks. 


“T am afraid,” cried the Brook. 
not run over the cruel rocks,” 

“Do not be afraid,’ cheered the Guide. 
“Rocks cannot harm brooks, and brooks 
must Sometimes go on and on over rocks. 
Something good is coming. You will see.” 

The Brook ran on, bravely leaping over 
the rocks, slipping swiftly down the 
ledges, and dashing boldly against the 
great boulders. The clear water was 
churned into milky foam like millions of 
snow-white pearls, and sprang up into 
showers of spray that caught the sun- 
shine. Something else happened. The 
Brook began to sing! Suddenly it could 
sing,—a wonderful song of its own, such 
as nothing else in all the world but brooks 
ean sing! It bubbled and gurgled, and 
murmured and whispered and laughed, all 
in music, and told in song beautiful stories 
of flowers, trees, breezes, birds, a new song 
and a new story at every rock and ledge. 

Children came to play 
and put their plump pink hands into the 
showers of diamond spray, and smile as 
they heard the song, for the Brook said 
always, “Be glad, be glad!” 

“And I am glad,” said the Brook, “that 
the sun makes me into rainbows and that 
I have learned to sing. Good Guide, I 
thank you for calling me on and on.” 

“Remember, little Brook,’ answered the 
Guide, “that jewelled rainbows and song 
have come because you haye gone on and 
on, even over the rocks you feared.” 

The Brook laughed its silvery sweet 
laugh, and sang into its song of all lovely 
things the call of the Guide, “On and on!” 


“T dare 


Black Walnuts 


The war brought to light the fact that 
no wood equals black walnut for making 
rifle-stocks. So anxious were the con- 
tractors for it that they hunted diligently 
the country over for the standing trees 
and even took all the stumps carefully 
out of the ground. 

Between 1850 and 1870 furniture- 
makers sought the wood and made dur- 
able but hideous furniture out of it. The 
recent war took most of the trees which 
the manufacturers passed by half a cen- 
tury or more ago. 

Now Pennsylvania and Kentucky, im- 
pressed by the value of the wood as 
proved during the war, are planting many 
black walnuts which in the slow course 
of the years will grow into tall trees for 
future generations who perhaps will find 
a better use for*them than warlike rifles 
or gloomy furniture. \ 


with the Brook,. 
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Historical Pathways 


A resident of Germantown, Pa., has an 
historical sun-dial in the middle of his 
garden. Leading to it through the flowers 
are two paths of stepping-stones and to 
each stone a history attaches. 

The pathway on the left is the ‘“histori- 
cal way,’ and its stones are from the 
Brandywine battlefield, from the ground 
of the Battle of Germantown, from the 
rocky way which General Wolfe travelled 
to the Plains of Abraham at Quebec, from 
the homes of William Penn and AntlHony 
Wayne, from Valley Forge, from Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Chadds Ford, 
from the spot where the first American 
paper-mill was built, and from many other 
places which have in their time figured 
in the history of the country. Any one 
who walks to the sun-dial on the “his- 
torical way” and knows the story of each 
stepping-stone on which he walks, has . 
learned many things of interest. 

The other path is the “ancestral way,” 
each stone being named for one of Mr. 
Jenkins’s ancestors. 


The Bunker Hill Club 
Why are there 
awake clubs for 


not more live, wide- 
boys like the Bunker 
Hill Boys’ Club in Charlestown, Mass.? 
For twenty-six years—time enough for 
many and many a boy to enjoy its privi- 
leges—this club has prospered and grown, 
until now it has moved into a fine new 
building. With the added expenses of 
such a move, still all bills are kept paid 
and the Club always has a balance in the 
bank. The many classes open to the mem- 
bers are always well filled, the books in 
the library are well read, and it goes with- 
out saying that the gymnasium and the 
swimming-pool are popular. Interested 
men teach and lead the boys, giving their 
best, that the motto of the Club, inscribed 
upon a wall tablet, “Start in life aright,” 
may be fulfilled. Why should not other 
cities follow the lead of Charlestown? 


Delicate Scales 


The Bank of England uses a weighing- 
machine so delicately adjusted that it can 
weigh a speck of dust or a mass of four 
hundred pounds with equal accuracy. If 
a postage-stamp is placed on this scale, 
the indicator will swing on a semicircle 
a distance of six inches. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, ( 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, ies William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, ‘M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, ixean SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Way 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


Is it a Star or a Dream 
Or a wandering light, 
Piercing my heart by day, 
Haunting my brain by night? 
Does it lead me astray? 
Does it guide me aright? 
Dark is the winding way, 
Veiled is my sight. 
Is it a Star or a Dream 
Calling me day and night? 
I have no power to stay. 
All in my own despite, 
Over hollow and height, 
Dragging my feet of clay, 
I tread the winding way 
Through the dim light. 


Is it a Star or a Dream? 
Who can answer aright? 
But my heart cries all day, 
And my brain calls by night: 
Though darkness veils my sight 
I must perforce obey, 
I must go all the way. 
Ah, God, for light! _ 


Children’s Mission to Children 


The Anniversary Week Reception of the 
Children’s Mission was held at Chipman 
Hall on Tuesday, May 25. Mr. Endicott 
Peabody Saltonstall, president, called the 
meeting to order, stating that he had two 
announcements to make,—one of good for- 
tune, and the other of misfortune. His 
report of good fortune was that the prop- 
erty of the Children’s Mission on Tremont 
Street, in which large sums have been 
invested for many years, has now been 
sold, and, though the full amount has not 
yet been paid, the money thus released 
will soon be available for the many uses 
for which the Mission needs it now that 
the institution is no longer necessary. 
The item of misfortune was the retire- 
ment of Mr. Henry M. Williams, for fif- 
teen years the devoted and efficient presi- 

-dent of the Mission. Mr. Saltonstall said 
that Mr. Williams feels that his retire- 
ment is necessitated by the other impor- 
tant duties in the Unitarian cause which 
have devolved upon him, and though he, 
Mr. Saltonstall, has taken a keen interest 
in the work through his connection as 
vice-president, he now undertakes the 
presidency with some misgivings as to his 
ability to adequately fill the place of his 
predecessor. 

Rey. Harry Foster Burns, a director of 
the Mission, was then introduced. Mr. 
Burns expressed much satisfaction at this 
opportunity to be of service in a cause 
which he feels is in accord with that of 
his former church, where missions were 
a more prominent feature than he has 
found them in the Unitarian fold. He as- 
sured those present of the deep interest 
felt in the Mission by the members of his 
Sunday-school, which liberally contributes 
toward its support, and expressed the 
feeling that the money could not be used 
for a better purpose. 

Mr. Henry M. Williams told of the ac- 
tivities of the Mission from the day when 
it was started in 1849 at the suggestion 
of a little girl. This was followed in Civil 
War time by the erection of the present 
building on Tremont, Street, where chil- 
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dren were cared for until 1907. At that 
time it had been found entirely feasible 
to give the children the advantages of 
natural, wholesome life in private fam- 
ilies, and the institution, proving no 
longer necessary as a ‘shelter for children, 


‘|has since been used for oflice purposes 


only. He also spoke of the more recent 
work of the Mission in giving post-hospi- 
tal care to children still requiring, after 
their discharge, the special advantages of 
wholesome home life and care, under the 
direction of the physician who treated 
them in the hospital. This is becoming 
a more and more important function of 
the Mission, and though it is more ex- 
pensive than the care of the normal child, 
Mr. Williams feels that money spent in 
this way is certainly placed where it can 
do the maximum amount of good. 


A Memorial to Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


It is proposed to place a bronze tablet 
on the birthplace of the late Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones near Llandyssul, Wales. It is felt 
that this would meet with the cordial ap- 
proval of Welsh liberal ministers, together 
with the numerous friends of Mr. Jones in 
this country. 

The undersigned appeal for the sum of 
$400 for this tablet. Following this state- 
ment is the inscription which it is pro- 
posed to place upon the tablet in both 
Welsh and English :— 


In this house was born, November 14, 1843 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 
Third in descent from that Jenkin 
Jones who preached his first Unitarian 
Sermon at Wernhir in 1726. Brought 
up an American pioneer’s child in the 
woods of Wisconsin, after serving in 
the War that saved the Union and 
emancipated the slave, he became a 
Minister of Liberal Religion, a Preacher 
of the Faith that Makes Faithful, a 
tireless Missionary of the Principles of 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion. Organizer of Social Welfare, 
Champion of all that liberates and 
lifts, his devoted life left four great 
causes more secure on earth,— 
TEMPERANCE, PEACE, GOOD CIT- 
IZENSHIP AND FREE RELIGION. 

A brother-man of Pauline type, he died, 
much loved, September 12, 1918. Contri- 
butions for this tablet should be sent to 
Louis C. Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Graduates of Tuckerman School 


A necessary and agreeable change was 
made in the meeting-place of the Tucker- 
man School graduation, which took place 
in King’s Chapel, Monday afternoon, May 
24, The exercises were preceded by a fine 
organ recital by Rey. Walter 8S. Swisher, 
which attracted a large audience. The 
graduates, the oflicers, and the past mem- 
bers of the School in goodly numbers as- 
sembled in the small room in the rear of 
the chapel, and led by Miss Mary Law- 
rance marched in to seats reserved for 
them in the church. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Rihbany. ‘The address of 
Rey. Hugene R. Shippen was certainly a 
most inspiring word to the members of 
the School and all the graduates who are 
doing a work that is growing in value 
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every year, Mr. Shippen defined and 
emphasized the work of the “amateur,” 
that which is done for love, the word 
being in early times a synonym for 
“gentleman.” ‘The parish assistant’s work 
is also professional. Mr. Shippen stated 
twice in very slow, emphatic words, “The 
Tuckerman School is an institution for 
the -training of parish assistants.’ He 
closed his address with the parable of 
the half-way rock. 

The Dean of the School, Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild, presented two graduates, Miss Mary 
Nightingale Phillips for diploma recogni- 
tion, and Miss Alice Louise Rigby for 
certificate recognition. ‘They were pre- 
sented by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the School. 


Pension Society Increases Grant 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society was 
held Monday, May 24, in Channing Hall, 
Boston, Mass. The financial report was 
encouraging. For the first time in its his- 
tory the Unitarian churches, Alliances, 
and laymen gave the Society what it asked 
for in its annual circular, namely, an 
annual contribution of $10,000. Added to 
the income from the Permanent Fund the 
pension can be increased to $300. If the 
annual collection can be kept up to $10,000 
or more each year, and if the Unitarian 
Campaign can add $400,000 to the Perma- 
nent Fund, then the pension can be raised 
to about $600 a year; and it was voted 
that this be the aim of the Society. 

The officers and directors elected are: 
James P. Parmenter, president; Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Robert Winsor, Jr., 
vice-presidents; Robert 8S. Loring, secre- 
tary; Harold G. Arnold, treasurer; Geo. 
H. Ellis, J. H. Applebee, John H. Lathrop, 
H. Barrett Learned, directors. 


The Lauriat Memorial Clock 


A clock in memory of the late Charles 
Ii. Lauriat has been installed in the tower 
of the Second Church in Boston by the E. 
Howard Clock Co. The honored name of 
Mr. Lauriat, for nearly forty years an 
active member of the Second Church, is 
thus appropriately perpetuated in the 
parish and community through the gen- 


erosity of the members of his immediate — 


family. Interesting exercises were held 
in connection with the dedication of the 
gift, Saturday afternoon, May 29. At five 
o’clock the clock was started, and the 
hands were slowly turned to the hour, 
while the clear notes of the “Old Hun- 
dredth” rang out, played by a trumpeter 
stationed in the tower. Immediately 
afterward, the assembled friends and oth- 
ers interested gathered in the church for 
a brief devotional service conducted by 
the minister, Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, Mr. Thompson Stone being at the 
organ. The memorial was formally pre- 
sented on behalf of the family by Mr. 
Alfred C. Lane, a son-in-law of Mr. Lau- 
riat, Mr. James H. Thomas making fitting 
reply and acknowledgment for the church. 
The simple ceremony was brought to a 
close by a personal tribute and the bene- 
diction by Rey. Edward A. Horton, DD., 
Minister Dmeritus, and ce eg the 
Manpaconenis Senate. 
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gion committee, as well as the chairman 
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of the Messiah Branch Alliance, with 
which Mrs. Nash is affiliated. Mrs. Dakin 
gaye an address on Post-Office Mission 
work, which made eyery one realize its 
importance and power for good in the 
world. The very best sermons are sent 
everywhere. The globe is circled with the 
message of liberal religion—the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
Miss Sallie Ellis, invalid that she was, 
little realized what she was doing, to 
what immense proportions it would grow, 
when she started sending out those few 
sermons, as the next best thing to going 
herself and reading them, in the near-by 
villages, which owing to her condition she 
was unable to do. After a free discussion, 
the meeting was dispersed. 

On May 14, the New York League met 
in the Church of Our Father in Ruther- 
ford,,N.J. The rain fell in torrents, but 
the little church was filled to its capacity. 
The Programme read: “The development 
of team work for women, dramatically 
presented in five episodes. As a prologue, 
Nausicaa, the Greek girl, tells how Athena 
came to her in a dream, reproving her 
for laziness, so that the next day she took 
her maidens to the river to wash their 
clothes, and when they were through, they 
played ball. In another dream Athena 
showed her future scenes, in which women 
worked and played in groups. The Colo- 
nial women, the early club-women, the 
parliamentarian, and the Post-Office Mis- 
sion workers,—to show the thing that can 
be done by women who have learned how 
to work together.” The direction and an- 
nouncement of each episode was made by 
a girl in college regalia, typifying the 
trained woman of the future, and as a 
eontrast to the dreamy Nausicaa of the 
prologue in her white Grecian gown. The 
Colonial scene showed a group of women 
in the noon-house, resting between the 
long Sabbath services. The play was 
written by a Rutherford woman and all 
the parts taken by the women of the 
church. ‘The second episode depicted 
women in the early eighties, and was 
ealled “The Futurists.” Mary McMillan 
is the author. The stage setting with its 
painted shovel, antimacassars, bows of 
ribbon tied on chairs, wax flowers under 
glass, etc., was a facsimile of many a 
room of that date, and was all provided 
and arranged by the hostesses of Ruther- 
ford. The play showed women’s efforts 
to get out into something better. 
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Meetings and Conferences 
Mrs. Dakin in New York 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will hold its open meeting and 
executive board on the same day, one in 
the morning and the other in the after- 
noon, so as to make it easier for its out- 
of-town members. On May 6 a luncheon 
was given to Miss Grace Mitchell of Lon- 
don, England, Executive Secretary of the 
British League. It was attended by the 
officers of the League. A reception to her 
followed at the parish house of the 
Messiah Branch Alliance, at which the 
new president of the League, Mrs. Frank 
CG. Doan of Summit, N.J., presided. Miss 
Mitchell gave an extinded talk on the Fel- 
lowship Committee of the British League, 
of which she is Secretary. While one may 
say it is a combination of Post-Office Mis- 
sion, Cheerful Letter, and hospitality com- 
‘mittees, it is in reality far more than all 
these. It seems to be a chain of hands 
all over the British Empire, whereby any 
stranger, girl or woman, is looked after 
on a journey, and welcomed everywhere, 
and made to feel at home. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of 
the church, spoke of the necessity of 
cementing the bonds of friendship between 
this country and Great Britain, especially 
at this time, when so many mischief- 
makers are abroad, trying to set these two 
great countries at variance. The effect of 
this talk was the adoption of a resolution 
to bring the matter up in Boston at the 
May Meetings, and try to form a fellow- 
ship committee similar to that of the 
British League, established in this coun- 
try, so that a friendly spirit of co-opera- 
tion may stretch across the sea, and indis- 
soluble bonds be woven between the two 
countries. 

' On May 13 Mrs. Anna F. Dakin, echair- 
man of the Post-Office Mission of The Al- 
liance, was entertained by Mrs. J. Burnet 
Nash, at her residence. Mrs. Nash sent 
out over seventy invitations to the presi- 
dents and chairmen of Post-Office Mis- 
sions of all the branches affiliated with 
the League, the officers of the League, the 
director and vice-president of the Middle 
States Conference of The Alliance, and 
all the members of the Post-Office Mis- 
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After lunch, a parliamentary drill 
showed what the modern up-to-date 
woman had accomplished.. This was fol- 
lowed by Post-Office Mission work pictured 
and conducted by Mrs. Anna Dakin. The 
peals of laughter, the thorough enjoyment 
of every little detail, showed that it is a 
good thing sometimes to go out of the 
beaten track, and frivol, especially if 
back of it there is the sound substratum 
of common sense and a true conception 
of the times portrayed. Harriet Frances 
Fowler, Chairman of Press Committee. 


Parish News Letters 


Gains Fifteen New Members 


Dunxirk, N.Y.—Adams Memorial 
Chureh, Rey. Walter A. Smith: Since the 
coming of Mr. Smith, the church has 
gained fifteen members, and recently es- 
tablished a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, known as the Dunkirk-Fredonia 
Chapter, with a membership of forty-seven. 
Two successful monthly meetings have 
been held. The Women’s Alliance is get- 
ting under way again. The Sunday-school 
has sixty children enrolled. Mrs, Smith 
also is at the head of this important de- 
partment of church work. ‘The weekly 
study club closed the season on May 11. 
The work has been profitable and interest- © 
ing. The financial condition is improving. 
Subscriptions for the year were $600 more 
than any previous year. The people of 


Fredonia are attending this church. Best 
of all, quite a number of new faces are 
seen every Sunday. Repairs on the 
church building will be made this summer. 
The Women’s Alliance will provide funds 
for improving the parsonage by the ad- 
dition of a roof for the veranda. The 
Sunday services for the season will close 
the last Sunday in June, with an out-of- 
door service in some pleasant spot in 
old Chautauqua, which is noted for its 
natural beauty. The entire congregation 
will be taken in automobiles, and it will 
be a big family picnic and a day of 
pleasant communing with nature. 


Revival by Laymen 

Brprorp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Hur- 
ley Begun: On April 28 the First Parish 
installed a minister of its own after forty 
years of existence maintained by the loy- 
alty of a few members and the assistance 
of Rey. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, 
Mass. The event was one of great inspira- 
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tion and promise. Participating were the 
ministers of Concord, Lexington, Billerica, 
and Milford. Mr. Simons delivered a ring- 
ing address on “The True Liberal.” The 
meeting-house was well filled with mem- 
bers, friends, and representatives from 
the neighboring orthodox and Unitarian 
churches, who pronounced it the best 
service ever held in Bedford. This step 


on the part of the Bedford parish is a 


LAYMEN REVIVE CHURCH AFTER FORTY YEARS 1897. 


Without a regular minister for long period, the parish 
of Bedford, Mass., is resuming its organized, spiritual 


influence in the community. 


revival, not of the old type, but of the 
new, represented by the Laymen’s League. 
The task the people have set themselves 
is to reconstruct an old church and to 
build a new one in touch with and fitted 
to modern needs. To do this, a church 
will be developed for inspiration and ser- 
vice. With the orthodox church it is in- 
tended to maintain the friendliest feeling. 
Without emphasizing “isms,” the church 
stands for freedom and fellowship. ‘New 
life!” is the watchword. New spiritual 
life for the community! Religious edu- 
eation for every child! A. church that 
will attract and hold the young people! 
A fellowship that commands the loyalty 
and support of men! The women have 
always held the line. The revival is a 
matter of importance not only to Bedford 
but also to the denomination and the na- 
tion. The purpose of the Bedford church is 
to be a power-house for the spiritual cur- 
rents which exalt a people, a church free 
to serve and to build on the spiritual 
heritage of the ages. Mr. Begun is a 
graduate of the Pacific Unitarian School 
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for the Ministry. He was chaplain with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 1918 
and 1919. 


Mr. Green Resigns 


Exeter, N.H.—¥irst Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edward Green: Mr. Green has given 
his resignation and the society has ac- 
cepted it with keen regret. It will become 
effective July 1. Mr. Green said in part: 

“The attachments of 
7 ‘twenty-three years are 
strong. Friendships have 
grown closer with the 
years. It will therefore 
be easy for you and the 
people to understand that 
only the deepest convic- 
tion of duty both to the 
parish and myself could 
induce me to sever these 
pleasant relations. The 
new requirements of a 
parish minister, which 
have been brought about 
by changing social condi- 
tions, demand a training 
different from that given 
to men of my generation. 
Moreover, I am not fitted 
by temperament and age 
to adapt myself to the 
new requirements. And 
should I round out my 
twenty-five years of ser- 
vice, as of late I have 
cherished the hope of do- 
ing, I could only keep on 
along the lines on which 
my work has been done.” 
Mr. Green plans to con- 
tinue to make Pxeter his 
home. He began his Ex- 
eter ministry, as succes- 
sor to the late Rey. Al- 
fred C. Nickerson, on the 
first Sunday in April, 
His is much the 
longest ministry in the 
history of the church. He 
came to Exeter from 
Petersham, Mass., where 
his ministry began in 1889. His single 
previous pastorate was at Newport, this 
State. Of Mr. Green’s service on the 
School Board, for the hospital, and other- 
wise for community betterment it is need- 
less here to dwell. 


Never So Prosperous 


Kineston, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Charles F. Andrews: The church 
enters the new year under the most pros- 
perous conditions in its history. The finan- 
cial year showed a surplus in the treasury. 
The congregation appreciates the minister 
more and more. He is entering on his 
second year. All committees are active. 
The new parish committee has for its 
chairman, Edgar W. Loring, and Miss 
Mary kL. Trow, secretary. Alexander 
Holmes was reappointed clerk and treas- 
urer of the parish for the twenty-seventh 
consecutive *year. The ways and means 
committee has organized, with Briggs 
Cushman, chairman, William C. Bryant, 
secretary. A most successful old folks’ 
dancing party was held under the auspices 
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of this committee on April 19. At the 
parish meeting, April 24, thirty-two new 
names were added to the list of parish 
members. A chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League has recently been 
formed in town with thirty-two mem- 
bers, and Edgar W. Loring, president. 
The members of this League listened to 
a lecture by Feri Felix Weiss, formerly 
of the United States Secret Service, on 
Tuesday evening, May 25. The Alliance, 
which has increased to ninety-three mem- 
bers during the past year, at the annual 
meeting last week re-elected Miss Hugenia 
B. Trow president for the coming year. 
The Alliance will hold a Colonial Bazaar 
this summer in accordance with the 1920 
tercentenary movement. A ‘‘Hostess House” 
for the use and convenience of the many 
visitors expected in this vicinity this year 
will be maintained by The Alliance. The 
friendship and hospitality committee of the 
church, Mr. Andrews, chairman, gave an 
old folks’ concert with talent which in- 
cluded the finest artists in this vicinity 
on May 19, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the work of the committee 
which includes the sending of flowers to 
the sick, and other church work. A move- 
ment is on foot to build a parish house in 
the near future. A parish house committee 
has been appointed. The Sunday-school, 
Miss Mary W. Drew, superintendent, is 
steadily growing in membership and in- 
terest. The Wecektuket Camp Fire Girls, 
under the guardianship of Miss Eugenia 
B. Trow, have united with the Mayflower 
Troop of Girl Scouts, in forming a girls’ 
club for social and business purposes. 
Miss Pauline Soule is president. All de- 
partments appointed delegates to attend 
the May Meetings held in Boston last 
month. Many improvements have been 
made within this past year at “The 
Manse,” the beautiful home of the pastor. 
Altogether the church is looking forward 
to a year of great activity and usefulness. 


Community Church is Unitarian 

New York, N.Y.—The Community 
Church, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rey. 
Harvey Dee Brown, Rey. John Herman 
Randall: The following Declaration was 
adopted at a special meeting of the so- 
ciety on May 10, 1920 :— 

By reason of the changes which have 
taken place in the organization and pur- 
pose of our church, there remain certain 
practical features of our present and 
future relations to the Unitarian denomi- 
nation and the new Community Church 
movement which need to be clearly stated. 
Therefore we hereby unite in the following 
declaration :— 

The Community Church is in origin and 
legal status a Unitarian chureh. It is 
happy in this fact, for it is from these 
sources that it draws the freedom which 
it is now enjoying and utilizing. It has 
no desire or intention to repudiate this 
fact or to change that status, for it loves 
the mother from which it has sprung, is 
grateful for her solicitous nurture through 
nearly a century of life, and would ex- 
press loyalty to the spirit of faith with 
which she has endowed this and other 
churches. Furthermore, the Community 
Church would not enter upon its greater 
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One man says:— ‘*‘ My 
religion is to live 
merely my own life.” 
This is not a 
religion 
but a disease. 


life by banishing any religious body from 
its fellowship. In recognition of ‘all the 
good the past hath had,” this church 
craves and proposes to maintain its 
present associations with which its new 
adventures of the spirit are in no way 
inconsistent. 

The Community Church is now recog- 
nized as much more than simply a Unita- 
rian church. It has organized on lines 
never heretofore deliberately attempted 
by any other religious body. It has given 
itself to a new plan of reconstruction of 
the disintegrating religious world of our 
time, and has entered upon a new venture 
in the field of unfolding spiritual life. 
We owe it to Unitarians at large and to 
ourselves, to give due recognition to the 
pioneer and creative spirit>of our new 
cause. We owe it to the hundreds of 
persons who are joining and are liberally 
supporting our work, in assurance that 
we are indeed looking “forward and not 
back.” We owe it to the public, who 
have accepted our movement as a definite 
attempt to work out the religious prob- 


-lems of our time, and would see it fulfil 


itself in freedom. 

In accordance with the spirit of the 
foregoing declarations 

I.—We grant from the treasury of the 
church by annual appropriation of 
the board of trustees, annual mem- 
bership dues to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and _ biennial 
membership dues to the . General 
Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, each to be not 
less than one-half of one per cent. 
of our annual gross income; each 
grant to be augmented by such 
gifts as individuals may wish to 
add. 

I1J.— We grant from the treasury of the 
chu¥ch, by appropriation of the board 
of trustees, annual membership 
dues to the National Conference 
of Religious Liberals, the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America, the 
New York Federation of Churches, 
and such other interchurch organ- 
izations aS may represent some- 
thing of our inclusive spirit of re- 
ligious fellowship. 

IlIl.—We encourage the association of 
any subsidiary society in our 
church with such interchurch, inter- 
denominational, and social, groups 
at large as are expressive to any 
degree of its spirit and purpose. 

-IV.—We propose to take the necessary 
steps to add to the corporate name 
of the church, so that it shall read 
“The Community Church (Second 
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Congregational Unitarian Church) 
of the City of New York.” 

V.—We propose to place our religious 
advertising in the most inclusive 
classification available. 


In Praise of a Worthy Successor 


OAKLAND, Canir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Clarence Reed: A fine piece 
of ministerial work has been done by 
Mr. Reed, who assumed the pastorate nine 
months ago. The Sunday attendance had 
dwindled. The income did not half meet 
the expenses. The edifice was heavily bur- 
dened with mortgages. The outlook was 
grave. With optimism and disinterested- 
ness,—he has declined until now to accept 
any salary for pastoral service, since it 
involved the placing of jadditional in- 
debtedness on the church property,—Mr. 
Reed began his missionary work. His 
sermons, executive power, and pastoral 
efficiency have already wrought a great 
change. The congregation has doubled 
and trebled. All departments of the 
church work show increased life and hope. 
Former members are returning. The in- 
come meets the expenses. The Sunday- 
school, under Rey. Mr. Heeb, is doing ex- 
cellent work, and an adult class of forty 
members is studying the history of re- 
ligion. The American Unitarian Associ- 
ation has promised to meet the interest 
on the church debt until the society is 
able to assume it, which it hopes to do in 
the near future. Mr. Carl B. Wetherell 
of the Laymen’s League spoke to a group 
of men in the church, and a modest begin- 
ning was made for a local chapter. Mr. 
Daniel Rowen, a student of religious his- 
tory, has given a valuable course of lec- 
tures on the origins of the Bible story 
The writer, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, vir- 
tual founder and first pastor of this 
church, over forty years ago, with Mrs. 
Wendte, has taken a deep interest in the 
upbuilding of the parish. On Easter Sun- 
day the church was filled with worship- 
pers. Dr. Wendte preached the sermon. 
Children were christened, and a collection 
of $400 was taken for the American Uni- 
tarian Association and other causes. An 
old-time member added to a special gift 
of $1,000 to be used in renovating the 
church edifice and putting it in good con- 
dition for its growing work. Cc. W. W. 


Parsonage for Orlando 


OrLANDO, Fia.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George H. Badger: The church in “Beau- 
tiful Orlando’ brought a prosperous sea- 
son to a climax the first Sunday in May. 
A critical situation in real estate made 
it plain that a resident pastorate was 
almost impossible without a pastor’s home. 
A well-located lot was offered for $1,500, 
and the people resolved immediately to 
avail themselves of it. Five hundred dol- 
lars were already in the treasury, and 
when the minister recently stated the 
situation to the congregation, pledges were 
made at once to complete the needed sum. 
This was the more notable because the 
tourists and winter people are virtually 
all gone. The subscriptions came entirely 
from the local constituency. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will loan suf- 
ficient money to build a substantial house 
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this autumn, so that the minister and his 
wife may be in their new home by Christ- 
mas. _The winter has been in every way 
full of encouragement. Morning and even- 
ing services have been held every Sunday ; 
a well-attended “poetry hour” every Mon- 
day afternoon; Unity Alliance every 
Wednesday afternoon; on Friday evenings 
a series of conference talks on “How Things 
Began,” by the minister. The chapel is 
used by another religious body Sunday 
afternoons and Wednesday evenings, and a 
third religious body uses it twice a month 
for its services. It may be seen that 
“Unity Chapel” has few unoccupied days. 
Orlando has been full of people this sea- 
son,—and it was never more beautiful. 
The congregations have been gratifying in 
numbers, drawing not only visiting Uni- 
tarians, but friends from the Congrega- 
tionalists and other denominations. 


Completing a Representative Ministry 


Quincy, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. Adel- 
bert Lathrop Hudson: For the past few 
weeks the chief topic of conversation in 
the parish has been the letter of the min- 
ister announcing his intention to retire 
from parish work at the close of the pres- 
ent church year in June, and tendering his 
resignation to take effect at that time. 
At a meeting of the parish it was decided 
by unanimous vote to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to wait upon the minister and 
urge him to withdraw his resignation 
and continue in the work. At an ad- 
journed meeting the committee reported 
that they had conferred with the’ minis- 
ter, but that, while deeply appreciating 
the feeling expressed by the parish, he 
wished for himself to be released from the 
cares and responsibilities of a parish min- 
ister in order to devote his time to study 
and travel with such occasional preaching 
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and other service as a retired minister 
might render. At the same time he felt 
that it was a good time for the parish 
to make a change when all departments 
of the church are active and growing. 
In addition to his parish duties Mr. Hud- 
son has been called upon to serve the 
community in many ways. For over eight 
years he has been chairman of the board 
of directors of the Woodward Institute, 
chaplain of the local Masonic lodge, and 
a director of the Quincy Historical So- 
ciety. For six years he has been vice- 
president and for the past two years 
president of the Quincy Charitable So- 
ciety. For three years he was president 
of the First Parish Club, a dining-club for 
men, which he helped to organize, and 
which has grown to a membership of two 
hundred and fifty. For two years he was 
president of the Quincy Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, and for three years a director in 
the Quincy Board of Trade and chairman 
of the Municipal Improvement Commit- 
tee. During the war he was a member 
of the General Committee on Food Pro- 
duction and Conservation, and chairman 
of the Canning Committee for the first 
year and until it was put on a self-sup- 
porting basis. He was also one of the 
active organizers of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in Quincy, and a member of the 
Council from the start. More recently 
he has been interested in the organiza- 
tion among the men of his church of the 
Virst Parish Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, which starts out with a member- 
ship of over seventy-five. In all these 
varied lines he has endeared himself to 
the people of the community, who deeply 
regret his decision to lay down the work, 
while they recognize that he has fairly 
earned the right to more of leisure. 


Virtually New Church 


WuitMan, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Edward lL. Houghton: On 
Easter Sunday, services were resumed in 
the renovated and beautified church. The 
repairs, which have been thorough and 
extensive, have -made what is virtually 
a new church. .An~-appropriate special 
service of rededication is soon to take 
place. The expense, necessarily large, and 
never to be known, has been borne by two 
generous members of the parish. A Get- 
Together Supper by The Alliance was an 
interesting feature soon after the opening. 
The tickets of admission were small silk 
bags sent out beforehand to receive free- 
will offerings. In the bags was a slip 
with a rhymed invitation and reminder. 
“This offering yielded $125. Rev. Minot 
Simons was present and gave a rousing 
message of courage and inspiration for 
the work under improved conditions. The 
annual offering for the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was somewhat 
larger than that of last year and more 
than four times that of five years ago. 
An elaborate and successful May party 
was held in the town hall, May 10. The 
net proceeds were over $200. On May 16 
there was another general exchange of the 
Protestant pastors of the town. The Uni- 
tarian minister preached to the Method- 
ists and the Unitarian people welcomed 
and enjoyed the ministrations of the 
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Episcopal rector. At last Whitman seems 
to have solved the problem of making the 
Memorial Sunday service a genuine union 
of all churches and all citizens. For the 
service on May 30 in the town hall the 
Roman Catholic pastor accepted the office 
of principal speaker, with other parts of 
the service taken by the different Prot- 
estant ministers. 


Where Visits Count 


Wicuita, KAN.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George 'T. Ashley: The church is ap- 
proaching the summer’ season with a 
fairly prosperous year behind it. The 
special feature was the holding of even- 
ing services through the winter months 
at a downtown theatre, where the min- 
ister preached a series of sermons on “The 
Principles of Rational Religion.” The 
congregations at these meetings ranged 
variously from two to three hundred, 
thus reaching many who could not other- 
wise be reached. As a result our average 
Sunday morning congregations have ma- 
terially increased and thirteen new names 
have been added to the roll. On the 
whole the outlook is promising and the 
people are greatly encouraged. During 
the winter the church has been honored 
and much helped by strong and encourag- 
ing addresses by Mr. Carl B. Wetherell 
and Rey. E. Stanton Hodgin, but thus 
far the Laymen’s League is only in a 
tentative organization. In these far-off 
regions where the nearest neighbors are 
often hundreds of miles away, Unitarian- 
ism is still fighting the battle for its life; 
and occasional visits from the representa- 
tives of the fellowship from headquarters 
ire a great help and encouragement. 


Revived Enthusiasm 


Witton, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
HK. J. Bowden: The churches at Wilton 
and Milford, N.H., installed as their min- 
ister, Rey. BE. J. Bowden, on Wednesday, 
May 12. Good congregations at both 
places greeted the new pastor. After the 
Service in Wilton the ladies of the church 
served a delightful supper, and then the 
guests were taken by automobile for the 
evening service in Milford. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham preached the sermon. 
Renewed enthusiasm is evident in both 
places. Mr. and Mrs. Bowden have al- 
ready secured a warm place in the affec- 
tions of the people. 


Ten New Members 


WINDsoR, Vr.—All Souls Church, Rey. 
Leverett R. Daniels: These spring days 
find the church at the end of a success- 
ful season’s work. The attendance at the 
Sunday morning services has been very 
encouraging and all church activities have 
brought good results. The annual meet- 
ing was largely attended, and the treas- 
urer’s report showed all bills paid. The 
Young People’s Religious Union observed 
“Young People’s Sunday.” All in all, the 
service was very inspiring. The field sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Mr. .Carl Wetherell, visited the church, 
and a chapter was formed. ‘Thirty men 
have become members. Upon the first 
Sunday in March the chapter members 
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took charge of the morning service, in- 
cluding the preaching. On Easter Sunday 
there were christenings, and ten new 
names added to the church roll. The 
Junior Alliance recently gave another suc- 
cessful play in the town hall, to a crowded 
house. The Men’s Club is completing a 
successful season. The Women’s Alli- 
ance, now as ever, is a strong factor of 
the church, and the Sunday-school is going 
steadily on in its good work. : 


Personal 


Rev. Hugh Robert Orr has accepted a 
call to Evanston, Ill, and Rey. Albert 
Mobbs to Humboldt, Ia.; Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman has received a call to Alton, IIL, 
and Dr. Frank C. Doan to Iowa City, Ia. 


FURNISHED five-room apartment—two baths, 
fireless gas range, piano—for months July, 
August, September. Telephone Cambridge 4998. 


WANTED—Liberal Protestant minister desires 
to obtain an automobile. Unable to pay much- 
because of low salary. Address “X,” care Tun 
CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


A CLERGYMAN WANTED (whole or part time) 
for dignified and highly remunerative employ- 
ment by a company working along educational 
lines. Position permanent. Apply to J. Q. Adams 
& Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


TO LET in Cambridge, near Colleges, from 
July 1 for two or three months, furnished, semi- 
detached house. Desirable situation. Seven 
rooms, two bath-rooms, two fireplaces, two 
piazzas, electricity, gas range. Rent moderate. 
Apply. 14 Francis Avenue. Telephone Cambridge 
2914-J. 


FOR RENT, in wood, White Mountains, near 
Ravine House, Randolph, five large tents in- 
cluding kitchen, bath-room complete with run- 
ning water, oil-heater, wood-stove, from June 15 
to August 15. Telephone Cambridge 4998, or 
address Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—Single house, 275 Newbury Street, City. 

Occupied by owner. 14 rooms and 2 baths; gas and 

electric lights; steam and hot air furnace. Exception- 

ally sunny exposure. Every modern convenience. 

pel: Jos1saq Minor Fowier, 50 Congress Street, 
oston, 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7—August 18, 1920. ‘Canoe. 
ing, Bathing, Alsthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 
pL Tce 317 West 107th Street, New York 
y. . 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


The Annual Meetings on Star Island 
have been arranged for the following 
dates :— 

July 6 to 20, Isles of Shoals 
Association Meetings. 


July 17 to 19, Star Island 


Conference, Unitarian 


Young People. 


July 21 to 27, Sunday School 
Institute Meetings. ° 


A large attendance is desired. 


For a circular giving complete infor- 
mation regarding location of rooms, 
prices, and other particulars, send to 
Mr. ApEn V. ENE, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown, Mass. , 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING « 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 11, 1920, 
at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. Bates, Carr, 
Cornish, Eliot, Richardson, Robertson, 
Simons, Thayer, Wheelwright, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dewey, and 
Miss. Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of April:— 


; RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand April 1, 1920....... $5,014.73 

From donations...... oe ae ons a atte 40,273.80 
Bequest of Albert L. Smith of 

Georgiaville, R.I., to create 

the Albert L. Smith Fund 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Mary Lyman 

of Philadelphia, Pa., to cre- 

ate the Mary Lyman Fund _ 1,200.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Martha B. 

Angell of Boston, Mass., to 

: ereate the Martha B. Angell 

MEIER she ea Pers is ake, 565" 6 owe e16 107,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Georgiana 

Merril], Boston, additional 

and final payment......... 145.38 
Ministerial Aid Fund, bequest 

of Mrs. Caroline 8. Freeman 

of Weston, Mass........... 15,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety, for Pensions........ 10,000.00 
MOGGMONT SS. te. we sivas Ses ope . 8.36 
Investments, received for re- 

IN VESCMENE aiwisa cs bites 3 12,359.80 
Investment of Church Build- 

ing Loan Fund, repaid on 

POGUES to aes wicreia a-ols WOE 3,225.00 
Income of invested funds.... 10,489.97 
Reimbursed for advances on 

PTPIC RE Mier bas we eee tee Drag iere 184.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary........ 41.70 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Building........ 18.21 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Alterations and Hquipment, 

16 Beacon Street.......... 50.00 

$206,010.95 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

Fu ce eran ena GO ROD $10,548.85 
Salaries and other missionary 

BETIODSEN. Ah Glas bid aitie-e le +.» 0 . 8,095.25 
Payments on account of sundry 

PPUSG CEUOUN wise ws Sie 6 a6 star 16,042.66 
Investments and reinvestments 159,725.00 
Publication Department...... 1,000.00 
Expenses Unitarian Building 2,561.78 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHARCOT ae mo tories sere 128.33 
Alterations and equipment, 16 

IBCACOTMEETOCL ON. ve Solas, © 321.76 
Chaplains Fund, final payment 227.73 
Army Huts Fund, final pay- 

TE) Cae, ph whee tae ins Social 243.38 
Reserve Hund’.c0 os.2 0.0... 650.00 
Washington church, payment 

of an old balapce......... 23.00 
Investments Church Building 

; Loan (und, loan...» <4 + 5,000.00 
Cash on hand May 1, 1920........ 6,443.21 


$206,010.95 


In accordance with the by-laws, the 
board gave primary attention to the gen- 
eral estimates and appropriations for the 
year beginning May 1. The by-laws re- 
quire that the treasurer shall at the first 
meeting of the board in May submit an 
estimate of the amount of money which 
it will be justifiable to appropriate in the 
new budget. ‘The® treasurer named the 
sum of $157,000. The president submittec 
a budget, resulting from the consultations 
of the executive officers and several of the 
board committees, carrying a total of 
$155,000. After careful study and full 
- discussion the board found itself unable 
to accept these figures and at the same 
time satisfy even the elementary needs 
the different departments. Applica- 
ions and requests were laid before the 
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board which would have required the ap- 
propriation of much larger sums, but 
finally the board adopted a budget of 
$160,500, divided as follows :— 


Maintenance, including expenses of 
the Unitarian Building and An- 
nex, heating, lighting, repairs, in- 
surance, telephone, elevator, hos- 
pitality, library, ete.; salaries of 
clerks, stenographers, and janitors, 
expenses of Anniversary Week and 
general office expenses of printing, 


stationery, postage, etc......... , $23,000.00 
Publication, including books, period- 
icals, tracts, Year Book and An- 
nual Report; salaries of clerks 
and stenographers, shipper and : 
NNOSREU DOLE: 5 cs «2 «+ + eoeRrneneeEene 22,000.00 
Foreign Relations, including support 
of the work in Japan, Italy, and 
MEVPtasGa.. 0dis+.... Aes 10,000.00 
Home Missions in accordance with 
the following table.........--.e«. 105,500.00 
$160,500.00 
DIVISION OF HOME MISSION BUDGET, 
$160,500 
Salaries of general officers........ $19,500.00 
as Re Ses 6,000.00 


Appropriations for aided churches... 27,000.00 
Department of Church Extension. . ¥ 
Department of Religious Education 11,000.00 


Department of Community Service 4,000.00 
Department of Comity and Fellow- 

PS) en Se 2,500.00 
Wayside, Pulpit......... . . «saris nieiise% 700.00 
Committee on Recruiting the Min- ~ 

BSEPY is crccis cs. c.0 oo + +. SmmMMOUE een 800.00 

$105,500.00 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation committee it was 


Voted, To donate a set of the Beacon Course 
to the Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, and 
that payment for the same be taken from the 
appropriation for Book and Tract Donations. 

Voted, To instruct the publication agent to 
request the permission of the publishers to re- 
print the article on ‘Unitarianism” as con- 
tained in the International Encyclopedia. 


The president announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a book 
of Scripture’ readings, consisting of 
Messrs. Leavens, Carruth, Dodson, Dore- 
mus, and Orr, with authority at its dis- 
cretion to appoint an advisory committee. 

The president reported on the present 
situation of the ‘Transylvania Relief 
Work. 

The secretary reported concerning the 
situation in Northern France and Belgium, 
and upon his recommendation it was 


Voted, That Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, who is 
planning to visit France during the coming 
summer, be requested to gather facts regard- 
ing the situation of the Liberal churches in 
Northern France and Belgium and to report 
to the board at the September meeting. 


Upon the recommendation of the assist- 
ant secretary it was t 


Voted, That a sum not to exceed $750 be 
appropriated from the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Community Service for the use of a 
hospitality house at Plymouth, Mass., to be 
conducted during the summer months of 1920. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the secretary be requested to 
convey to the board of trustees and the faculty 
of the Meadville Theological School the cordial 
greetings and good wishes of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association on 
the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the School. 


The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension presented a proposal 
from Mr. Edward H. Letchworth, re- 
garding the property of the Parkside 
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Unitarian Church at Buffalo, N.Y., and 
upon invitation of the board Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of Buffalo addressed the meeting, 
and action in substantial accordance with 
Mr. Letchworth’s proposal was taken. 
The president expressed the good-will 
and hearty appreciation of the directors 
to the retiring members of the board. 
Louis C. CoRNISH, 
Secretary. 


RHYMES OF PREHISTORIC LIFE 


Scientific, entertaining, reverent. A scientific 
point to every stanza. Paper. 100 pp. 50 cents 


postpaid. 
W. S. MILLS, 
352 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


Unusual opportunity during July and 
August for 6 or 8 boys aged 9 to 12, Ideal 
camp location, Highlands, Wingaersheak 
Beach, West Gloucester, Mass. Bird life, 
tree life, sand dunes and the ocean. In- 
dividual care and guidance. Reasonable 
terms. Address JAMES O. FaGcan, Box 3, 
Waverley 79, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


conducted under the auspices of the 


Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University 
Thirteenth Session, July 6-23, 1920 


Lectures on religious and ethical problems 
of current interest by men of distinction in 
various fields. Fee $15. Board and room in 
a university dormitory from $28.75 to $38.25 
for the session. For particulars address the 
Secretary of the Harvard Divinity School, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Generations doing one thing well 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


EsrasiisHeD 1850 
Manufactures a full line of mining ma- 
chinery, especially coal mining. 
No preferred stock and no bonds. 


Net quick assets equal the selling price 
of the capital stock. 


Extra dividends in 1913 and 1918. 


May we send you particulars? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“Who is that slangy fellow.?” .‘‘A. teacher 
of English enjoying a day off.’—Louwisville 
Courier-Journal. : 


Sophomore: “How many subjects are 
you carrying?’ Freshman: “I’m earry- 
ing one and dragging three.”—Penn State 
Froth. 


“Why doesn’t your husband take a day 
off now and then?’ “He works in the 
weather bureau. People can’t do without 
weather.”—Judge. 


She: “I don’t like preachers who read 
their sermons from manuscript.” He: “I 
do. If a man writes out his sermons, he 
is much more likely to realize their 
length.”—Boston Transcript. 


Briggs: “Well, I see this year they are 
going to make a big fuss about the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” Griggs: “But 
it’s too late to do anything about it now. 
It can’t be helped.”—Life. 


The man who writes a lengthy article 
to show how beer saved the Briton has 
not finished his job until he goes ahead 
and tells us how it didn’t save the Ger- 
mans.—Raleigh News and Observer. 


The Boss: “Mr. Bjonson, if you can’t 
keep up with your work better, we shall 
have to look for another man.” Bjonson: 
“I’m glad to hear that. I’ve been thinking 
all along that I was doing enough work 
for two.”—Indianapolis Press. 


A young man home from college wished 
to inspire his little sister with awe for 
his learning. He pointed to a star and 
said: “Sis, do you see that bright little 
star? It’s bigger than this whole world.” 
“No, it isn’t.” “Yes, it is.’ “Then I wish 
you'd tell me why it don’t keep off the 
rain.” 


“How shall we curb the criminal 
rapacity of the profiteer?’ sternly de- 
manded the orator. ‘‘How shall we rescue 
the nation from his octopus-like clutch? 
How’— “I haven’t the slightest idea,” 
calmly replied old Gaunt N. Grimm. “I 
have not attended a’ single high-school 
commencement this year.’—Kansas City 
Star. 


“The way Japan plays polities with 
America reminds me of the story of the 
Jap and the jar,” said Senator Phelan re- 
cently. “An absent-minded Japanese went 
into a store to buy a jar, and noticing 
one turned upside down blurted out, ‘How 
absurd! The jar has no mouth.’ Turning 
it over, he was once more astonished. 
‘Why, the bottom’s gone, too!’ he ex- 
claimed.”’—Reedy’s Mirror. 


The elderly matron with the bundles, 
who was journeying to a point in Wiscon- 
sin and occupied a seat near the middle 
of the car, had fallen asleep. On the seat 
in front of her sat a little boy. The brake- 
man opened the door of the car and called 
out the name of the station the train was 
approaching. The elderly woman roused 
herself with a jerk. “Where are we, 
Harry?’ she’ asked. ‘“I don’t know, 
grandma,’ said the little boy. ‘“Didn’t 
the brakeman say something just now?” 
“No. He just stuck his head inside the 
door and sneezed.” “Help me with these 
things, Harry,’ she exclaimed, hurriedly. 
“This is Oshkosh.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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UNITARIAN: SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS woRK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert §. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. ' 


UNITY 


Jenxtn Liovp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY matt rts rorms 


Joun Haynes Hotmes and Francis NEILson 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Price $3.00 A YEAR 
Sapte Copies Free 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, June 6, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 114.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, June 6, Rev. Miles 
Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘He-that Giveth Up 
Shall Receive a Hundred-fold,” 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister, Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, June 6, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty male voices. 
Be, Speake C. Cabot, director. Church open daily 

o 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister, Sunday, June 6, Rev. Mr. Rihbany will 
preach. Subject, ‘‘ Philip and the Ethiopian.’ Church 
services at 1la.m. Disciples School at 10 a.m. Chil- 
dren’s Day in the Church. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges- 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. ~ 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern _ undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical, Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 


fellowship yielding a Apply to F. C. Sours- . 


worTH, D.D., Pres 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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